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Victrola XXV 
The Standard 


School Instrument 


For further information and helpful material 


consult any dealer in Victor products or write 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE’ 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
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pustless surface. 


Here is a new treatment for surfacing 
playgrounds which makes a hard, durable 
yet resilient footing for the children. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is a clean white chemical salt which 
readily dissolves when exposed to air, and quickly combines 
with the surface to which it is applied. 


SOLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 


is odorless, harmless, will not track or stain the children’s 
clething or playthings. 





Its germicidal property is a feature which has the strong en- 
dorsement of physicians and playground directors. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is nct only an excellent dust layer 
but at the same time positively kills all weeds. It is easy to 
handle and comes in a convenient size drum or 100 |b. bags. It 
may be applied by ordinary labor without any special equip- 
ment. 


The new Solvay Illustrated Booklet will be sent free on request. 
Write! 


SEMET-SOLVAY COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 





Please mention THe PLayGrounp when writing to advertisers 


Children Play Better on 
a hard but resilient 
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The World at Play 


The Ideal Rural Community Center.—The 
\pril issue of Home Lands, the magazine issued 
by the Department of Church and Country Life 
of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 
tells of a most interesting community center lo- 
ated in Colfax Township, Newton County, In- 
diana. Though there is no town in the township, 
the nearest center being ten miles away, and there 
are a number of conditions which are unfavorable, 
nevertheless a very remarkable center has been 
developed at the school which is located in the 
center of the township. The Central School, to 
which all improved roads lead, has its own mov- 
ing picture machine and play rooms for both boys 
and girls have been fitted up for use in all 
weather. Playground equipment has been pro- 
vided in the school yard and physical education 
receives new emphasis. 

The community enjoys a real lyceum course 
which is well supported. A pregram of recrea 
tional activities is conducted and local groups, 
such as the Sunday School, Ladies’ Aid Society, 
lissionary Society, Farmers’ Clubs and Insti- 
tutes, conduct all kinds of social events. 

The only church is the Community Church 
which draws people from other townships. 
Neighboring ministers give of their time and 
service to this work for which they are paid out 
of the community fund. People are brought to- 
gether and acquaintances are formed through 
he social, educational and religious appeal. 
Many suppers are enjoyed together around two 
tables, each of which is sixty feet long. 

A New Park for New Rochelle, New York.— 

the will of the late Samuel Frederick Cow- 
New Rochelle is to receive for use as a 

rk Mr. Cowdrey’s country estate at Daven- 
Neck. The property, which is ideally lo- 
ted, facing as it does, Long Island Sound, is 
ued at $200,000. Under the terms of the will 
Ir. Cowdrey’s aunt, Miss Grace Thorne, an 
lowment fund of $50,000 has been set aside 
the laying out and maintenance of the park. 


“The Buffalo Plan’—The City 


Committee of the Council of Buffalo has sub- 


Planning 


mitted a plan known as “The Buffalo Plan” 
which contains some very broad provisions for 
the development of the community’s art, cultural 
and civic life. The resolution recently presented 
to the Council provides for the “location for 
future public or quasi-public, buildings suitable 
for the accommodation and promotion of music, 
arts, education and social benefit, including as a 
central feature a new municipal music _ hall.” 
A new municipal convention hall or auditorium 
is also a feature of the plan. In a final clause 
of the resolution it is urged that “the future pub- 
lic buildings of a local character, such as branch 
libraries, health centers, social welfare, com- 
munity centers, educational and other local pub- 
lic buildings be placed in suitable groups in the 
various localities which they may be designed 
to serve, so far as possible, consistent with the 
public welfare and convenience.” 


Harrisburg’s Municipal Bathing Beach.— 
Across from Harrisburg’s city park located on 
the banks of the Susquehanna River is an island 
which for years has been used for park pur- 
poses. Here are baseball diamonds, running 
track and tennis courts. ‘Every summer past” 
states Mr. Edward Z. Gross, Superintendent of 
Parks and Public Property, in the May issue of 
the American City, “a bathing place has been 
A small 


wooden building containing lockers provided ac- 


maintained on the extreme lower point. 


commodations for the bathers. At the upper end 
of the city another such bath house was located, 
but both were inadequate and primitive. 

“At the election in November 1918 the floating 
of a loan for $40,000 for the erection of a con- 
crete bath house and the establishment of a mu- 
In June 1921 


the building was thrown open to the public. 


nicipal bathing beach was voted. 


This attractive looking concrete bath house is 
equipped with dressing rooms, lockers, shower 
baths, drinking fountain, telephone and electric 
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light. One side is set apart for men, the other 
for women. Outside at either end of the build- 
ing are stationary wringers. A board walk from 
the common central door forms the road way to 
the water. 


‘There is no charge for swimming privileges 


and suits are supplied the bathers at a nominal 
fee, except to small children who may use them 
without charge. A first aid tent has been erected 
and life guards tch over the safety of the 
bathers. 

‘The popularity of the beach is tremendous. 
Thousands come daily and the bath house from 
the opening day has been packed to its capacity. 
Soon it became necessary to erect auxiliary tents 
which in turn have been filled.” 


Rotary Club Raises One Hundred Dollars 
for Badge Test Program.—The Rotary Club 


\Ta< 


of Cape Girardeau ourl, wants the boys 
to have a dane to be physically fit. It has 


raised the sum of undred dollars in order 


that the athleti ds tests issued by the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
\merican may be held for sch children of the 
city. 

A letter has | nt out by the Rotary 
Club to the city tendent of schools and 
to every tea het public schools notify- 
ing them of the ce { t and asking their help 
in enrolling cont 

At the close of Boys’ Day is to be 
held, when the bo | show the degree of 
fitness they have attained, and will be awarded 


badges. Four hundred boys have already 


signified their intention of taking the tests. 


Citizenship Clubs.—Dr. Henry E. Jackson, 
who for the past four years has been the 
special agent in community organization for 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, has recently 
devised a plan to assist young men and young 
women to equip themselves for citizenship. 

Under the auspices of the National Com- 
munity Board, the headquarters of which are 
in Washington, D. C., Citizenship Clubs are 
being promoted. ‘The Board, however, is not 
undertaking to set up any organization of its 
own, but aims to operate through agencies 
already in existence. Several national organ- 
izations are now actively promoting the Cit- 
izenship Club idea 

The details of the plan are fully described in 
Dr. Jackson’s new book, “What America 


Means to Me,” copies of which may be secured 
from the National Community Board at a 
dollar each. 

In order to make concrete and continuous 
the service to Citizenship Clubs the Open 
Road Magazine has been selected as the official 
organ of the movement. ‘Two pages of each 
issue of this publication will be devoted to re- 
porting progress and describing activities of 
the various clubs. 


Work of the Caney Creek Community Cen- 
ter, Ky.—The public was given an opportunity 
to see the type of boyhood which is being 
developed at the Caney Creek Communit) 
Center, Kentucky, at a meeting held at the 
Civic Club, 14 West 12th Street, New York 
City, on April 9th, 1922. Bright-eyed, manly 
little lads assisted Mrs. Alice S. G. Lloyd, 
founder of the center, in explaining the work 
which is being done by the workers and stu- 
dents at the center. The developments of citi 
zenship clubs is one of the important phases 
of the work. These clubs are organized in thi 
little outlying schools with the purpose ot 
keeping the boys and girls physically clean 
mentally awake and morally straight. Th 
mountaineers are illiterate, though pure-blood 
ed Americans, and the Community Center has 
done a great deal toward educating them. 


High School Pupils Parade for Athletic 
Field.—All the high school pupils of West 
Philadelphia had large delegations in a _ par- 
ade recently demonstrating their need of an 
athletic field. They bore huge banners with 
inscriptions such as “All Dressed Up and No 
Place To Play,” “Help Us Get An Athletic 
Field.” 


Help of Citizens Necessary in Playground 
Work.—The Playground Department of the 
city of Los Angeles recently took a significant 
step when through its secretary, Mr. Charles 
LL. Lamb, a letter was sent two hundred citi- 
zens inviting them to attend a luncheon to 
discuss the desirability of organizing a com- 
mittee of representative men and women to 
act in an advisory capacity to the department. 

The letter reads in part as follows: 


‘The work of the Recreational Department 
of Los Angeles has developed into such a big 
undertaking and the Playground Commission- 
ers see so many splendid opporunities of service 
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in the way of making good citizens were 
it possible to enlarge and broaden the scope 
§ the work, that beyond a doubt the time has 
irrived to form an Advisory Committee of 
representative men and women who can give 
the project their moral support and advice. 
No work or financial aid will be expected from 
1s Commiuttee. 

“Such auxiliary committees have proved 
ery helpful in many other cities, and Los 
\ngeles, being one of the pioneers in recre- 
itional work, must not now lag behind.” 


Children’s Leisure Time Exhibit.—In Seattle 
whole exhibit was recently devoted to sug- 
gestions for the constructive use of children’s 
‘isure time. It was sponsored by the play- 


round and recreation committee of the Moth- 


rs’ Congress, aided by the public schools, 
ommunity Service and other groups advocat- 
ing the discovery and development of the 
hild’s play interests. Kindergarten and 
primary grades of the public schools exhibited 
ork done during the free period of the school 
day and demonstrated g-oup games and sing- 
ing. The Community Service exhibits stressed 
A model back yard fitted with 
ipparatus such as Dad could easily make for 


home play. 


fter-supper romps with the children attracted 


especial attention. 


No More Vacant Lots for Meridian.—One 
icant lot playground in Meridian, Mississippi, 
is made the townspeople realize how much 
ey have been missing. Now they are going 
have just as many of them as they can fix 
up. The Community Service athletic com- 
mittee was responsible for the first playground, 
which is on a lot back of the Winner-Klein 
nd Co. building. 
Horseshoe pitching has become the favorite 
sport on this field, and, as a consequence, the 
rm “athletic hero” has taken on a new signifi- 
ince in Meridian. It used to include only 
husky young chaps in white jersey—now citi- 
‘ns whose hair isn’t so luxuriant as it used to 
have come into fame for their canny shoe- 
Swinging Rotarians and Kiwanians and 
Chamber of Commerce members have staged 
rseshoe battles. 
Volley ball and tennis are also on the vacant 
play program and will be extended just 


soon as more playgrounds are ready. 


A New Playground in Clearfield —W hat 
‘e was an unattractive vacant lot in the 


fourth ward of Clearfield, Pennsylvania, is now 
a playground site. Even more important than 
the transformation was the neighborhood 
spirit it brought about. 

Three leading industries lent workmen for 
the day. They were supplemented by boys, 
and in the evening, by business men. One 
firm supplied 250 feet of tile for draining, while 
another helped make the work go more speed 
ily by lending a truck. 

It takes a lot to feed almost two hundred 
hungry men and boys, but local merchants had 
donated plenty of food. Butter and meat furn 
ished by the grocer went between countless 
rolls that were the baker’s contribution. ‘The 
grocer had also donated coffee, and the bottl 
ing works had sent five cases of soft drinks. 
Cigars had been supplied. 

In the evening the Italian band played for 
an hour. By the blaze of eight bonfires the 
laborers surveyed their work and found it 
good. About twenty stumps had been blown 
or dug up, and the lot had been freed from 
stones. A space large enough to provide three 
hundred children with play room had been 
raked and cleaned, all ready for the play party 
the next week. 


Dramatic Activities in the Schools and Play- 
grounds of Newark.—Schools and playgrounds 
united in the three plays given early in May at 
the Cleveland School, Newark, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. W. J. McKiernan, instructor of 
dramatics and pageantry, assisted by teachers 
and playground directors. dA Springtime Fan- 
fasy was presented by the Senior Girls’ Dra- 
matic Club of the Prince Street Playground. 
The pupils of Milford Street School gave a 
health play, David and the Good Health Elves, 
while the Junior Girls’ Dramatic Club of the 
Charleton School and Prince Street Play- 
ground distinguished themselves in The Goose 
Herd and the Goblin. 

There is no question about the popularity of 
dramatics in the Newark recreation system. 
Not only were the three plays mentioned given 
in May, but later in the month an entertain- 
ment was presented under the direction of Mr. 
McKiernan by the three clubs of the Joseph 
EK. Haynes’ School and the Morton Street Play 
ground, which brought into play a large num- 


The Pied Piper of 


ber of boys and girls. 
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Health, The Wishi , and Trouble in Fairy- 


land were the three attractive playlets given. 


For Eye and Ear.—A series of concerts 
with all the old-time atmosphere of the earliest 
chamber music has been offered by the Com- 


munity Arts String Orchestra in Santa Barbara, 


California. It is not an amateur organization, 
but a group of twenty-two skillful profession- 
als, men and women, under the able leader- 
ship of a highly trained musician, Mr. George 
S. Clerbois. The orchestra was founded by 


Mrs. Albert Herter, wife of the painter, who is 
himself conducting a life class at the Santa 
Barbara School of Arts under the Community 
Arts Association. It was Mrs. Herter’s artistic 
taste that conceived the original idea of com- 
posing the players into a picture by means of 
harmonious costumes against a beautiful back- 
ground, so that the eye should be pleased as 
well as the ear. This has won admiring com- 
ment from everyone seeing for the first time 
that attractive grouping of blue and gold and 
lavender. The orchestra is not self-supporting 
at the moderate sums charged for admission. 


The deficit has been met by three dozen per- 
sons, not only music lovers but lovers of the 
community life of Santa Barbara 


delightful feature of 


Bird Study.— 
the summer playground program is a class in 
bird study. Thi ear the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies is expending some 
$30,000 in materials to aid teachers and pupils 
in their study of wild birds. Young people 
will be taught to build bird houses, feed birds 
in winter, learn the names of common birds in 
their communities, and the value of birds to 
mankind. 

Those who become junior members will re- 
ceive material for the bird study course. Al- 
ready more than 1,700,000 children have been 
enrolled in these junior clubs in the schools of 


Canada and the United States. ‘Teachers and 


recreation leaders everywhere are invited to 
write and secure free the Association’s plans 
for bird study. The address is 1974 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Meeting of the Eastern District of the 
American Physical Education Association— 
Health and the play side of physical educa- 
tion received emphasis at the convention of 
the Ikastern District of the American Physical 
Iducation Association, held at Newark, N. J., 
in April. There was much of value to the 
physical educator and play leader. Besides 
the helpful talks given by Dr. McCurdy, Dr. 
Hetherington, Dr. Arnold, and others, there 
were visits of inspection to the schools and 
playgrounds, to see the splendid health, recre- 
ation and physical education work being car- 
ried on in Newark. The health plays, health 
songs and the marionette play, given on the 
second afternoon of the conference showed 
attractive devices by which not only the chil- 
dren themselves but also the public might 
learn health rules. The children were splen- 
didly trained and acted their parts with a true 
play spirit. In the evening a large and beauti 
ful production, The Road to Health, was given 
in the Armory and attended by many inter 
ested and enthusiastic spectators. On the last 
morning of the conference, a huge meeting was 
held in the Armory at which several normal 
schools demonstrated marching, apparatus 
work and dancing. The Newark Normal 
School of Physical Education and Hygiene 
gave a splendid exhibition including a number 
of attractive dances beautifully performed by 
men and women of the school. The clog 
dances given by the Teachers College Physical 
Kducation Department were especially joyous 
and received much applause. Dancing, as 
well as marching and apparatus work were 
splendidly demonstrated by the Central Y. W. 
C. A. Normal School of Physical Education. 








James Bryce 
helper at Toynbee Hall. 


exists for is to seek 


concord.” 





it is pointed out in a recent issue of The Survey, as long ago as 1879, planned 
with Canon Barnett methods of political education: and later became a frequent visitor and 
In commenting on a report of that settlement in 1901 he wrote: “| 
would suggest that it be more clearly stated what the members work for and what the settlement 
and to diffuse knowledge and truth; to help all classes to live and work in 





























Giving a Helping Hand to France 


last summer Miss Neva L. Boyd, Director of 
the Recreation Training School of Chicago, was 
National Federation of 
Settlements to give help along recreational lines 


sent to France by the 
Paris and 


Miss Ellen 
Coolidge of Boston, the international representa 


in connection with the settlements in 


wherever aid might be rendered. 
S 


tive of the National Federation of Settlements, 
who had been in Paris for several months, had 
requests for help which were 


received many 


awaiting Miss Boyd's arrival. ‘For instance,” 


writes Miss Boyd, “two reconstruction camp or- 
operating several 


ganizations, each 


wanted their workers trained to give the right 


camps, 


emphasis to the play of the children in their 
charge. The settlements asked for help with 
their children on the playgrounds and various 
institution heads entertained hopes of putting in 
some group activities provided their facilities 
proved adequate. In addition to these opportun- 
\merican Red Cross cooperated in a 
This 


was giving a course of training to 


ities the 
class of folk dancing three hours a week. 


organization 


twenty-five voung men and women who were to 
serve as recreation workers in the various prov- 
inces. ‘They were being trained at a center com- 
posed of a club house converted from military 


barracks and a very good playground laid out 


and equipped on the old fortification wall. | 
was much impressed by the eagerness and un- 
selfish 
their new 


‘In addition to doing what I could in the settle- 


attitude of these young people toward 


we rk. 


ments, particularly at the Maison Sociale, I felt 
it was desirable to interest the public school 
Through the generous help 
of Monsieur Mirineau, one of the higher officials 


teachers in play. 


of the schools, I was given permission to visit 
several of the grade schools, the normal school, 
and an open air school for pre-tubercular chil- 
dren. I tried to interest the teachers by offering 
to discuss the value of play with them and to 


ead in games children of any age they might 
ish to select. I suggested I be given the same 


groups that physical education teachers were 
handling. Five schools responded and four of 
them permitted me to see their work before dis- 
cussion with teachers or my own demonstration 


with the children took place. Two particularly 


able teachers asked me to meet Dr. Houdre, a 
progressive woman physician, who conducted the 
best of the privately conducted open air schools. 
\fter we had talked a little while she said, “! 
am not interested in what vou say for these are 


What | 


to come into my own school and put them into 


also my own ideas. want is someone 


practice.” We arranged for a series of play per 


iods in her school extending over about five 


weeks. She had about forty boys under ten 
years of age with two teachers, a nurse, an office 
attendant, women for cleaning, and the gardener. 
on the old fortification 


The school is located 


wall, high enough to get a breeze. There is a 
good space for games on one side of the build- 
ing, a flower and vegetable garden, which the boys 
help to plan and care for, an open air gymnasium 
The 


building is equipped with adequate shower baths, 


with a turf surface and a substantial roof. 


a good sized room for exercise and play, a din- 
ing room, a beautiful school room, and an office 
room. \ll have a 


and an examination ereat 


many windows, so that the children have light 
and air and yet are properly protected in cold 
weather. Many of the other open air schools 
are conducted in roughly constructed shelters 
and tents. 

“The teachers in this school were so eager to 


had 


One of the teachers 


I went whenever [| time 


and played with the boys. 


learn games that 


wrote the descriptions as we played or trans- 
lated them from the books I gave her. She said 
there was a great dearth of material in France 
and she treasured every game. 

“Dr. Houdre was delighted to secure what she 
had wanted for so long a time and I have no 
doubt the boys are now playing games on the 
days when the physical training teacher does not 
come to drill them through a game or two and 
many gymnastic exercises. 

“A district supervisor who was very much in- 
terested in Dr. Houdre’s school asked me to lead 
games in a large school for children from four 
to nine years of age. She invited some teachers 
from schools in the same district and asked me to 
demonstrate group play in which all the children 
took part with a group of forty children four 
years of age, another group seven years of age 
and still another eight or nine years of age. 
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Play with the children was followed by discus- 
sion with the teachers who frankly admitted they 
had not been hitherto conscious of the social 
value of games 

“Tn another part of the city the director of a 
boys’ school arranged a comprehensive demon- 
stration of the physical training given in his 
school and then ked for criticism. We spent 
several hours discussing the relative value of 
gymnastics and play [he district supervisor of 


physical training ilso present and both men 
agreed that play involves social education quite 
lacking in gymnastics and both expressed a de- 
sire to see a change brought about in their phys 


cal training worl 

“All teachers th whom I talked admitted 
that for the first time they saw the social educa- 
tion inherent in group games, when previously 
they had seen play ly as a means of physical 
and mental development. In fact there seemed 
to be widespread enthusiasm for the physical 
vigor and health supposed to be produced by 
formal physical training 

“Very often the exercises for young women 
seemed very strenuous. I visited an evening 
class of working girls who were playing a relay 
in which the girl at the head of the line was 


lifted above other players’ heads and _ passed 


down the line on their uplifted hands. Physical 
training was new to the girls and they were so 
filled with enthusiasm over becoming strong 


and healthy that they put all their energy into it. 
‘I found the people of France absolutely open- 
minded and with a single purpose in view, the 


good of the childret \ group of about thirty 


teachers who were convinced of the value of 
play planned to send one of their best teachers 
to Chicago for training They selected their 


candidate and secured the equivalent of a year’s 
salary, but because of the great loss in the ex- 
change she was unable to come. They had also 
secured permission for her to return to Paris as 
a special teacher in the normal school, thus mak- 
ing her work far-reaching. We have not aban- 
doned the plan and [ am hoping to secure suff- 
cient financial help so that she can come to us 
this year. It seems to me that the greatest help 
we can give is in making it possible for French 
workers to come to the States for special train- 
ing in work in which we are in advance of 


them and in turn to train their own workers.” 


Interesting Developments 
in Foreign Lands 


The June 1922 issue of Mind and Body con- 
tains interesting extracts and reprints from for- 
eign educational journals which have a very di- 
rect bearing on recreation. A few of them re- 
printed from the Monthly for Gymnastics, Play 
and Sport, published at Berlin, are given here: 

The New Belgian Law on Physical Training 
provides in part that physical training be put 
into effect in all schools whether they receive 
national support or not; that young people not 
attending school shall attend physical training 
classes of gymnastics societies; that communi- 
ties of more than five thousand inhabitants main- 
tain a playground and a gymnasium and, if pos- 
sible, a swimming pool, these facilities to be 
thrown open to all school children of the com- 
munity; that the national and provincial gov- 
ernment shall aid in financing these projects. 

An announcement relating to activities in 
Germany is to the effect that the Minister of 
Science, Art and Education has directed that all 
institutions preparing teachers of physical edu 
cation shall train these teachers to serve as lead- 
ers of hiking parties. This form of recreation 
has become so very popular that a shortage of 
trained leaders has developed. 

\ further notice from the Minister of Science, 
Art and Education requires attendance at obli- 
gatory play afternoons just as at physical train- 
ing classes. 

A program for a daily physical education per- 
iod has been approved unanimously by the Di- 
vision of Education of Prussia. It is expected 
that this program will soon be put in operation. 

The Berlin Board of Trade has appropriated 
six hundred thousand marks to be expended for 
athletic fields, play spaces and park improvement 
in their city. 

The city of Mannheim has decided that in- 
struction in swimming should be part of the 
child’s schooling and has appropriated one hun- 
dred thousand marks to provide facilities. It 
proposes to follow the lead of Hanau, Offenbach 
and Oberhausen by making attendance at swim- 
ming classes compulsory. 

The Munich Sport Sheet proposes that the 
gymnastic festival scheduled for that city next 
year be enlarged so as to include contests in 
light athletics, swimming and possibly football. 




















The American Junior Red Cross Playground 
Movement in France, Italy and Belgium 


Ruta M. FInpLay 
Director of Playgrounds, Junior Red Cross 


When the third training course for playground 
leaders opened on October 18, 1921 at Bagnolet 
Playground, Paris, there were sixty applicants, 
among them Madame Gouraud- Morris, the cham- 
pion woman athlete of France and Mr. Raoul 
Paoli, champion weight thrower and _ football 





player, who said: “We realize that the children of 


ea 


France have been neglected in our scheme of 
athletics and we want to remedy it.” 

Because of lack of facilities it was necessary to 
rye 
These 
applicants not only seemed more serious than 


limit the class to twenty-four students. 


those in the preceding classes, but they had a 





A good start 
for the 40 


metre dash. 





Part 





IT 


four leaders enrolled, nineteen had been sent by 
special oeuvres, patronages, or schools, which ex- 


“e 


pected them to return from the “stage” and con- 
duct play activities ; secondly, the idea had grown 
that the playground course given at Bagnolet was 
both interesting and serious, that it was not a 
question of being with the Americans and earn- 
ing more money than elsewhere, but rather it 
was the offer of training for a new profession. 
The element of competition entered, because out 
of sixty applicants, only twenty-four could be 
accepted owing to facilities. 

Until the middle of November the weather 


Bagnolet 
Flayground, 


Paris. 





broad social vision. 


Throughout the course 
there was quick understanding of the activities 


and principles taught and, what was more valu- 
able, many discussions and inquiries. 





There were two factors which were probably 
responsible for this. First, out of the twenty- 


*In the June Playground, Miss Findlay told of the first two 
1ining courses for Playground workers which she held in 
ance. In this issue the third course is described. 


was ideal for outdoor work, and in anticipation 
of cold and wet weather later we crowded into 
those days all that was possible of outdoor activ- 
ities in the following schedule: 


10 — 11 : Team games 
11 — 12 : Group games 
2— 3 : Conferences 
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3 — 4 .: Rhythmic activities 
4— 5: Field Work 


Thursdays and Sundays organization work with 
children. Each student organized a group of 
children of not less than fifteen, teaching them 
games, working out decathlon tests and conduct- 
ing match games. 

During the latter part of November and until 
the course ended on December 18th, the weather 
was extremely cold and the ground in a muddy 
condition. During those days, the program of 
necessity had to be altered. Games were adapt- 
ed to the size of the barracks, such as captain 
ball and hand ball not of the regulation type 
but a modified form of association football, using 
the hand to propel the ball instead of the foot. 
The problem was to choose not only games suited 
to a small space, but to supply enough activity 


of the Tennis Club of Bagnolet Playground, 
many government and school officials visited the 
playground during the training course and much 
publicity was given to it in the French journals. 

On December 18th the course ended in a 
Christmas Fete for four hundred children. I 
think I shall always remember those happy days 
of preparation, which in spite of the cold bar- 
racks went steadily on. First the posters de- 
signed and executed so beautifully, then the yards 
of “guirlandes,” flowers and lanterns made by 
monitrices and children. One of the Polish girls 
designed realistic friezes of “Pere Noel” plow- 
ing through the snow, while the second taught 
the monitrices the Polish dance “Cracoviac,” 
which they danced in costumes at the Fete. The 
other member of this Polish group, together with 
a French girl, very simply yet impressively pro- 
duced the “Nativity Scene.” The participants 





Demonstration 
Playground in 
the centre of 
the town of 
Tourcoing, 
France. Note 
church oppo- 
site. For 10 
days the chil- 
dren from the 
various schools 
were brought 
by the teachers. 
The French 


monitrices who 











had been 
trained in 
Playground 
methods at 
Bagnolet, 
Paris, taught 
children games. 
In this picture 
they are learn- 
ing a simple 
folk dance 
while behind 
(see volley ball 





court) another 
group is begin- 
ning net ball. 








to keep warm. However, by adapting and plan- 
ning the projected program of playground work 
was taught. Folk dancing proved valuable. 
After a certain number were taught, each moni- 
trice was called upon to teach a dance of her 
country. In this way the Junior Red Cross ideal 
of exchange of national tradition was developed. 

The presence of Madame Gouraud-Morris and 
Mr. Raoul Paoli made a valuable contact with 
the French Sports Associations. The entire class, 
at the invitation of these two, witnessed at 
Pershing Stade the track and field meet and foot- 
ball match of the French girls versus the English 
girls. Through the efforts of Madame Gouraud- 
Morris, Mr. Paoli and Mr. Salbreux, president 


were the children of the playground. The Bel- 
gian monitrice not only dressed a little girl to 
represent Belgium in the Junior Red Cross 
Tableau, but was responsible for the decoration 
of one of the barracks. The French girls did 
everything from making costumes to serving the 
“gouter.” One girl especially impressed me with 
her joy in the preparation of the Fete. During 
the war she was for two years a prisoner of the 
Germans, made to do the hardest sort of work in 
the fields. Of a frail constitution, it is a wonder 
she survived, but that day when she fashioned the 
beautiful decorations, her eyes beaming when | 
asked her to stay later than the rest to arrange 
the decorations, it seemed as if those two years 





























had partly been forgotten. Here, in play activ- 
ities, life had given her back some of the joy 
that those two awful years had taken from her. 

The boys of the playground, dressed as clowns, 
had been drilled as acrobats, and did wonderful 
stunts much to the delight of the onlookers. By 
invitation the children of the following organ- 
izations presented numbers on the program, thus 
promoting the feeling of cooperation and good 
friendship: Union des Femmes de France ; Chil- 
dren from St. Ouen Schools; Boy Scouts. 

The program was held in the largest barrack. 
A stage and curtains were manufactured from 
material on hand. The last number of the pro- 
gram was “Tableau Vivant” The Junior Red 
Cross, four girls representing the nationalities 
in the training course, French, Belgium, Polish, 
American, and over all a banner of the Junior 
Red Cross. 

Then came the lighted Christmas tree and 
“Pere Noel,” impersonated by Mr. Paoli, who 
gave to each a sack of candy. In the other two 
barracks which had also been decorated, hot 
chocolate and rolls were served to the children 
and presents given by the Tennis Club and other 
organizations using the playground. Many 
school and government officials were present. 
Moving pictures were taken by Pathe. 

And so ended the third playground training 
course, in a spirit of activity and cooperation. 

| have never, even in America where our young 
people have grown up playing, seen such spirit 
and activity, such eagerness to learn. It is as if 
they were trying to make up for the playless 
years, and I feel that with the rapidity with 
which this idea is travelling, in France especially, 
America will have to look to her laurels if she 
wishes to be known as the playground country. 

The children, too, are quick and eager in learn- 
ing the games. There is much to be done yet in 
the way of permanent organization; more stress 
must be laid on team play, more care must be 
given to the girls’ work lest they go through those 
bad years we had in America, when the girls’ 
program was neither fitted to her body nor her 
needs, being simply a duplicate of the boys’ 
ictivities. 

Before the playgrounds are handed to the 
local authorities at a date not far distant, much 
propaganda is needed to put across the “play 
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spirit,” the democracy of the play field and the 
encouragement of the team play in contrast to 
the champion system in athletics. I can at this 
moment speak with authority only of the play- 
grounds of France, because the movement in 
3elgium is yet in its infancy, Charleroi play- 
ground being the only one opened at present. 
Charleroi has been in operation since September 
15 and I believe with the great interest shown by 
the local committee under whose management it 
, that it will be successful. The Italian play- 
ground movement has scarcely commenced, activ- 
ities being done, at present, on a temporary space 
in Florence by the Italian girl trained in the first 
course. 

School hours in these countries are much 
longer than in America, the school day ending 
very seldom before four-thirty. On Thursdays 
there is no school. The months of July and 
August, ten days at Christmas and during Easter, 
comprise school holidays. Our playground hours 
are adapted to these conditions, being opened 
during holidays and on Thursdays from nine in 
the morning until dark. On Sundays the hours 
are from half past one till six; on other days 
from three until dark. A seasonal program for 
boys and girls is planned with each director and 
here again adaptations are made to conditions. 
The follow-up of the program is done by field 
visits, which up to the present have been limited 
for lack of assistance. In all the work with the 
children and directors, the following points are 
emphasized. First, activity: that is, teaching the 
“spirit of play,” encouraging the weaker or timid 
child to enter games suited to him, thus giving 
each an equal chance; secondly the fact that un- 
less the weather is unusually severe out-of-doors 
is the place to play. From March 1921 to date, 
October 24th, the children at Bagnolet have 
played indoors but six times. Next, the habits 
of justice, loyalty, honesty, democracy and obedi- 
ence to law, are inculcated through strict adher- 
ence to rules of the games, by encouraging the 
children to teach each other games, and by ex- 


is 


planations of decisions, impartial choosing of 
teams and respect for property. We are trying 
to leave, not material goods, but an ideal—the 
ideal of play; and if we do that, are we not 
leaving for the future generation a better under- 
standing and living of life? Again “Let’s play.” 
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The Play Spirit in Gymnastics 


S. A. MATHIASEN 


ry* . . . . 
[here is a growing feeling that gymnastics 
are not so fundamental nor even healthful as the 
promoters claim. After one has had gymnastics 


from his teens up through college the average 


man’s opinion inside and outside of the recrea- 


tional movement often runs something like this: 
“Tt’s all right but I’ll get my exercise in games. 
Tennis, baseball, golf, basket-ball or something 
of the sort.”” Those who think more deeply on 
the subject have in many cases decided to give 
gymnastics its place as necessary for corrective 


work. The fundamental criticisms that it is sur- 
face activity, that it does not plow deep into the 
mind and spirit, that it does not link up with self- 
expression of fundamental instincts have been all 
too well justified. The half-heartedness of formal 
gymnastics points to something wrong about it. 
Emerson insists that education must be endogen- 
ous, that is, must develop from within out. This 
applies to physical education. The best we have 
been able to do seems to be to get a secondary in- 
terest in it. Gymnastics to make one a better ath- 
lete, or a better business man, or (in Germany and 
Scandinavia) better defenders of one’s father- 
land, but seldom do we find gymnastics for itself. 

We have begun, perhaps reluctantly, to turn 
more and more to games and athletics. In Scan- 
dinavia where the Ling system originated and 
where gymnastics had once extended among the 
great masses of people the whole movement 
seemed, before the war, to be about to die down. 


A NEw SPIRIT 


It was with the feeling that gymnastics can be 
little more than a mild kind of medicine to be 
taken fifteen minutes before retiring that I visited 
the world famous gymnastic college in Ollerup, 
Denmark. 

I had been watching the gymnastic class a short 
time only before I was almost spell-bound with 
interest. ‘This was not a “gym teacher” but an 
artist to the tips of his fine fingers who led the 
group with all the inspiration and intenseness of 
a great director of a beautiful chorus. These 
* Mr. Mathiasen was connected with War Camp Com- 
munity Service and has just returned from a year’s leave 
of absence in his homeland 
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men, bare-footed and with only a pair of trunks 
on their splendid bodies, were not “going through 
exercises’ but were intent on giving joyful and 
wonderful expression to the up-welling instincts 
of rhythm and desire for beauty. 

Now I understand why the world is wearing 
a beaten pathway to this place. A real discovery 
has been made. Gymnastics have become play. 
That element lacking in the old systems but which 
the Greeks knew has been found. The true play 
spirit, by that simplicity which marks genius, 
has been inculcated into gymnastic exercises. 

The success of Niels Bukh with his new gym- 
nastics is remarkable. It was developed just as 
the war broke out and confined to Scandinavia 
during those troublesome days. Great crowds 
have witnessed the demonstrations of his pupils 
since the war in various countries but notably at 
the Olympic games. When the King of Den- 
mark saw his “peasant lads” during the northern 
European athletic meet, he granted an audience to 
Niels Bukh and asked that the whole demon- 
stration be repeated the next day of the athletic 
meet. The King brought the whole royal family 
with him to see the repetition. 


A Wipe APPEAL 


Mr. Bukh has delivered lectures all over 
Europe and is constantly visited at the school by 
committees or commissions which wish to learn 
how this work can be adopted in their own coun- 
tries. 

The most interesting feature of the whole 
movement is that workers and farmers—the 
young men and women—are taking up the work. 
Mr. Bukh has himself trained over 1000 volun- 
teer gymnastic leaders since 1914. They come 
for five or three months’ courses at their own ex- 





pense to fit themselves as volunteer leaders in 
their home communities. 

In his new book Primitiv Gymnastik eller 
Grund-gymnastik Mr. Bukh shows his special 
interest in building up good citizens and commu- 
nity feeling through gymnastics as well as health 
and bodily beauty and culture. What he writes 
in one place may be translated thus: 

(Continued on page 182) 


























The Rural School Field Day’ 


Every country school can and should have a 
field day once a year. 

“What do you mean by field day?” I hear vou 
ask. 

There are many kinds, the Picnic, the Festival, 
the School Fair, the Athletic Meet, the Sport 
Carnival, the Dramatic Field Day or Pageant. 
A picnic may be the only type you have had so 
far and this may be all you are ready to under- 
take this year, but have a picnic if nothing more! 
It’s worth something just to have the children 
bring their parents and have dinner together. 
It makes for sociability and neighborliness. The 
children will play and have a good time even if 
no special equipment is provided and only the 
usual games and contests planned. 

“Oh! Is a picnic lunch like that a form of 
field day?” you say. 

Yes, the picnic is the simplest and most com- 
mon form of rural school field day, but it can 
easily be made much more than a get-together 
and “eats.” 

“How?” 

“By a little planning on the part of the teacher 
and pupils, most any school can have an exhibi- 
tion and perhaps a real play-festival with some- 
thing going on all the time.” 

“\What is the first thing to do to get up an 
exhibition ?”’ 

Determine on 
Decide on some of the things 


“Talk it over with the pupils. 
place and date. 
they have been doing that the parents and pa- 
trons would like to see. Appoint a general com- 
mittee and several sub-committees to be respon- 
sible for different parts of the program. For 
example—1l, Committee on Exhibit; 2, Commit- 
tee on Play Equipment; 3, Committee on Games 
and Contests; 4, Committee on Lunch.” 

“That sounds easy,” says the teacher of a one- 
room school, “but you forget that I have only 
a dozen pupils in all—and they range from six 
What can we do? 


How much can I trust pupils of these ages?’ 


to fourteen years of age. 


“Yes, and I have forty in my school,” says 
another. “‘How can I manage so many?” 


It depends on how much you have trusted 


* Published by the courtesy of the State Department 
of Education, University of the State of New York. 


them and how well you have used your oppor- 
tunities to organize other activities. If you have 
been doing good work in leadership training, or 
training in responsibility, perhaps a ten-year-old 
girl can select and arrange an exhibit of some 
of the best specimens of drawing and coloring. 
If you have had some real nature study, with 
collecting of leaves, flowers, weeds, grains, but- 
terflies, birds’ eggs, or what not, an older boy 
can properly label and make a good display. If 
your manual training or project group has made a 
table or bench, bird house, seed frame, tool box, 
or anything else useful and worth showing, these 
objects can be displayed. Perhaps you have an 
aquarium or some growing plants and vegetables, 
records of your pupil health clubs, height and 
weight charts or other health posters. Surely 
some of these things can be assembled by a com- 
mittee of pupils and be all the more interesting 
to the parents because of this fact. 

2—The Committee on Play Equipment will 
need to enlist the help of some goodnatured 
farmer or storekeeper, and have ready for the 
big day some of the following articles—rope and 
swing boards for a couple of swings; planks and 
horses for teeters; a sand pile in a shady nook 
for the real little tots, a hammock for the older 
children and a rest tent for adults unless you are 
near some building. For games you can use two 
inflated balls as volley balls or basket balls; two 
soft balls as playground baseball or stocking 
ball, some old tennis balls, a bat, some horse 
Not all of these will be 
Some of your biggest 


shoes, and bean bags. 
available or necessary. 
boys will soon find out what can be had. 


3—The Committee on Games and Contests 
will need considerable steering. 
supervisor of physical education and have been 
having a large variety of activities at your recess 
or play periods, your problem will be mainly one 


If you have a 


of selection. Some of the events should be 
chosen with a view to showing the adults how 
well the children do certain things requiring train- 
ing in coordination and team work. Perhaps 
they will want to put on a short setting up drill 
with everyone in it, led by the teacher or some 
pupil leader. Maybe a folk dance, singing game 
If you have a talking 
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or rhythmical exercise. 
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machine or phonograph (and every rural school 
should have one) use it, but don’t spoil the fun 
of getting ready for the day by putting too much 
time in drilling for this. Just select some of the 
activities you are doing from day to day and 
show them off. 

Other events should be for general participa- 
tion, group games as (1) Three Deep, (2) The 
3eater Goes Around, (3) Drop the Handker- 
chief, (4) Hunt the Squirrel, (5) Call Ball, (6) 
Spud, (7) Who Hit Me?, games that can be 
played by the adults as well as the children. A 
few team games and relays should be included 
as (1) Overhead Passing Relay, (2) Right and 
Left Pass, (3) Pass and Run, (4) Dodge Ball, 
(5) Playground Baseball. 

4—The Committee on Lunch will need the 
help of several parents, one of whom should be 
made chairman and boss the most important part 
of the preparations. Plans for providing hot 
cocoa, milk, water, lemonade, and similar sup- 
plies require mother’s assistance, and it must be 
decided who shall bring beans, and who sand- 
wiches, who cake, and who ice cream. If each 
family brings its own lunch complete and goes 
off by itself to eat it, you won’t have the same 
spirit as you will if you all pool your resources 
and gather around one central table or tables. 
Someone must make coffee for the adults, and 
the fire has a centralizing effect in itself. Then 
the ice cream freezer must be opened with prop- 
er ceremony at just the right time to make the 
lunch a real success. Drinking pop, eating 
cake and sweet stuff before the lunch is ready 
often spoils the appetite (and the whole day too 
by causing the stomach ache) of the younger 
children and should be forbidden. 

Do you see how this will work out for your 
school ? 

“Yes,” some will say, “we have done that much 
before. What can we add? We want more than 
just a few games. Some of our boys and girls 
are pretty anxious to try out their running and 
jumping ability.” 

Then it is well to have track and field events 
that give individuals a chance to compete against 
each other. Dashes 50, 75 and 100 yards; the 
Potato Race; Standing and Running Broad 
Jump. Baseball throw for distance and accur- 
acy are well known events for boys. For girls, 
Short Dashes; Basket Ball or Bean Bag; Throw 
for Distance; Running and Catching ; and Potato 
Race. 


It is necessary to classify pupils for these 
events and it has been found best to use a weight 
standard—boys eighty lbs. and under against 
each other; those over eighty, but under one 
hundred in a second class; boys over one hun- 
dred Ibs. in the third or unlimited division. The 
girls may follow the same weight classification 
but often a more simple division is used, that of 
age—girls, thirteen and over being in the older 
group; from nine to thirteen in the medium; 





and under nine years in the younger group. 

This is much harder to handle I admit. You 
will need help; judges, starters, timers and other 
officials. 

“Yes, but we don’t even know the rules for the 
events.” 

Here are ten of the best. 


Rules for some of the Field Day Events: 

Dashes.—Runners may start from the stand- 
ing or crouching position. If from the standing 
position, no part of the body may be ahead of 
the starting line; if from the crouching position 
the fingers must be back of the starting line. 

The starter gives the signal by saying: “On 
your marks,” “Get set,’ “Go!” If the runner 
prefers the crouching start, he should take the fol- 
lowing positions with respect to the commands: 
“On your marks,” place fingers on starting line, 
one knee on the ground, about 8 or 10 inches 
from the starting line, other foot beside knee. 
“Get set,” raises body off knee, pitching slightly 
forward and rest on hands and toes. Instead of 
“Go,” if possible use a starter’s gun or strike 
together two boards. The runner may dig small 
holes for “toe grips.” 

The timer shall be stationed at the finishing 
line and shall start his watch when he hears the 
word “Go,” or the instant he sees the smoke of 
the gun. A white cord, held chest high at the 
finishing line, must be “breasted’”’ by the runner 
and not touched with the hands. The instant 
the runner breasts the cord the timer shall stop 
his watch. The time is the number of seconds 
elapsed from the beginning to the end of the 
run. 

If the runner leaves the “mark” before the 
signal “Go” is given, he shall be called back and 
start again. 

Flag race—Six 1-pint bottles (grape juice 
bottles) and three 10 on 12 inch flags are neces- 
sary for each contestant. 

Arrangements for boys: The bottles shall be 
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There shall be a distance of 5 
feet between each of the bottles numbered 1, 2, 3 
and 4, 5, 6. The distance between bottles num- 
bered 3 and 4 shall be 15 feet. The starting 
line for the 80 pounds class shall be 30 feet, for 
100 pounds class 40 feet, and for unlimited class 
50 feet from Bottle No. 1. 

Arrangements for girls: Arrange bottles Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 and bottles 4, 5 and 6 as described 
above. The distance between bottles Nos. 3 and 
4 shall be 10 feet. The starting line for the 
youngest group shall be 20 feet, for girls of 
middle group 25 feet, and for older girls 35 feet 
from bottle No. 1. 


placed in a row. 


The race for boys and girls is the same. Place 
one flag in bottles Nos. 1, 2 and 3. The con- 
testant runs from the startling line, removes the 
flag from bottle No. 1 and places it in bottle No. 
4. He returns for flag No. 2, passing between 
bottles No. 1 and 2, and places it in bottle No. 5. 
He returns for flag No. 3, passing between bot- 
tles No. 2 and 3 and places it in bottle No. 6 and 
then crosses the starting line. (See “Dashes” 
If used as a relay, the 
second boy should be touched off as first finishes. 


for start and finish. ) 


He should begin with No. 6 flag and place it in 
No. 3 bottle and so on. 

Potato race.—On a direct line draw four cir- 
cles 12 inches in diameter and 5 yards from center 
A starting line, which is also the fin- 
ishing line, shall be drawn at the following dis- 
tances from the center of first circle and at right 
angles to the direct line: 

80 Ibs. class and 100 Ibs. class, 5 
yards; unlimited class, 10 yards. 


to center. 


For boys: 


For girls: All divisions, 5 yards. 

On the first circle place a basket or other re- 
ceptacle not over 2 feet in height and with an 
opening not exceeding 1 foot in diameter. The 
basket should contain three potatoes or blocks 
of wood 2 inches square. 

On the signal the player runs from the starting 
line, takes one potato from the basket and places 
it in the first vacant circle (the one nearest the 
basket), runs back to the basket, passes between 
it and the starting line, takes the second potato 
from the basket, places it in the second circle, re- 
turns to the basket, passes between it and the 
starting line, takes the third potato from the 
basket, places it in the third circle and runs back 
From the starting line the 
player runs to the first circle, picks up the potato 


to the starting line. 


and replaces it in the basket, passes between the 


basket and the starting line, runs to the second 
circle, picks up the potato, replaces it in the 
basket, passes between the basket and the start- 
ing line, runs to the third circle, picks up the 
potato, replaces it in the basket and runs across 
the finishing line. 

If a potato is dropped anywhere but in the cir- 
cle in which it should be placed or in the basket, 
it must be picked up and properly placed before 
another is touched. 

Potato race, (simplified form): Secure two 
potatoes or two wooden cubes measuring 2% 
inches. Mark five yards in front of the start- 
ing line a square upon the floor or ground meas- 
uring 12 inches in outside dimensions ; five yards 
further on mark a six-inch circle and five yards 
further a second 6-inch circle. Place potatoes or 
blocks in the 6-inch circles. At the word of 
command, contestant runs and gets nearer potato 
and places it in the square, goes and gets farther 
potato, touches square with it, and replaces it in 
farther circle, then goes back and gets other 
potato and places it in nearer circle and returns 
to starting line. Total distance is 70 yards. 
Potatoes may not be dropped or thrown, but must 
be placed in every case. On the line is allowed 
if the potato is more in than out. 

Running and catching.—At a distance of 30 
feet from the starting line and parallel to it, 
stretch a cord 10 feet from the ground. 

On the signal the girl runs from the starting 
line, tosses a basket ball, volley ball, or bean bag 
over the cord, catches it, and runs back to the 
starting line. Three such trips are made, finish- 
ing at the starting line. In case of failure to 
catch the ball, it must be secured, tossed over the 
cord (either direction) and caught before con- 
tinuing the run. 

The starting line and the cord should both be 
well away from any wall, backstop, or other 
object, so that neither the contestant nor the ball 
shall touch any obstruction during the run. Two 
or more may compete in the same race if the 
cord is long enough,. This makes a splendid 
relay race each runner making only one trip. 

Running broad jump.—A take-off, 8 inches 
by 18 inches, should be firmly imbedded in the 
ground; the edge nearest the running path 
shall be flush with the surface. The take-off 
should be painted white. If the take-off is nailed 
to a plank about 3 feet long and 1 foot wide, and 
the plank imbedded sufficiently deep, as directed 
above, the take-off will be very firm. The ground 
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shall be spaded some distance from the take-off 
making a jumping pit of suitable size. Measure 


distance from the edge of the take-off, nearest 
to the jumping pit, to spot where the heel or hand 
nearest the take-off first touched the ground. 
If the player steps over the take-off, the distance 
shall not be measured 

Standing broad jump.—Arrange take-off as 
described under “Running broad jump”; the 
player toes the edge of the take-off or line. Meas- 
ure distance from the take-off or line, to spot 
where heel or hand nearest the take-off or line 
first touched the ground or floor. 

The feet of the competitor may be placed in 
any position so long as toes do not project over 
the front edge of board. A competitor may rock 
backward and forward, lifting heels and toes 
alternately from the ground, but may not lift 
either foot clear of the ground, nor slide either 


foot along the ground in any direction. 


Throwing Tests: Baseball throw for accuracy. 
Make a target 15 inches by 24 inches of wood 
or canvas to represent the area within which a 
“strike” must be thrown. Suspend this target 


about a foot or in front of a backstop of 


wire, a fence, or it in the gymnasium. The 
lower edge of the target should be 24 inches from 
the floor. <A strike is any throw that hits the 


ve it at all. 


target enough to m (Care must be 
taken to see that the ball hits the target directly 
and not on the rebound. ) 

The thrower shall stand facing the target with 
both feet upon the line indicating the distance 
specified for this event. In delivering the ball 
he may step forward with either foot, but his 
other foot must be upon the line when the ball 
is thrown. 

Give each contestant 6 throws. The winner is 
the one making most strikes. In case of tie have 
each throw one ball in turn until one misses and 
the other does not. Adults will like to try this 
event. Have a number of targets and good sup- 
ply of balls to save time for it goes off very 
slowly otherwise Forty ft. is distance for 
80 Ibs. class, 45 for 100 Ibs., 50 for unlimited. 

Baseball distance throw.—The thrower may 
run any distance before making the throw. Meas- 
ure distance from the throwing line, directly in 
front of thrower, to spot where the ball first 
struck the ground. If the player crosses the 
throwing line before the ball strikes the ground, 
the throw shall not be measured. 


Basket-ball distance throw.—Draw a circle 6 
feet in diameter on the floor or ground. In 
throwing, contestant shall not touch out-side the 
circle with any part of the body until the ball 
has struck the ground; he must leave from the 
rear half of the circle. Pass the tape through the 
center of the circle, but measure distance from 
edge of circle to spot where the ball first struck 
the ground. If any part of the body touches 
outside the circle, the distance made shall not 
be recorded. 


Round arm throw (usual method): In mak- 
ing the round arm throw only one hand shall be 
used. The ball may be started from any posi- 
tion and thrown in any manner or style. 

Forward overhead distance throw—The ball 
shall be grasped with both hands, placed behind 
the head, and thrown forward from this position. 


Backward overhead distance throw—The ball 
shall be grasped with both hands and thrown 
backward over the head. 

You may want to include some dramatic work 
as some schools do. Americanization programs 
fit into this plan very well. Historical episodes 
of local or national significance may lay the 
foundation for a real community pageant later. 
If you have already held the Play Festival and 
formal Track Meet, a day when Folk Dances and 
singing games are featured might make an in- 
teresting variation. 

A match game of some kind is often a good 
way to finish the day. Baseball, of course, is the 
favorite. However, I think it is wise to show 
the people some other form of contest occasion- 
ally and demonstrate that Volley Ball, Field 
Hockey, Dodge Ball or Modified Soccer Foot- 
ball are very interesting. 

Many field days are arranged on the township, 
county or supervisory district plan with all the 
schools uniting. 
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The Summer Outdoor Playground Schedule 


GENEVIEVE 


During the summer weather conditions and 
all day playground periods make possible a pro- 
gram covering the entire range of play activi- 
ties. ‘The number and variety of activities need 


be limited only by the facilities and leadership 


available 
Suggested Daily Schedule for Younger Children 


8:30 to 9:00 a.m. (for all ages) 

At this time the leader posts daily programs 
and special posters. The children use apparatus 
for free play. If there are pets to be fed com- 
mittees of children can assist the attendants 
in caring for them. During this period and the 
next the play leader will have time for friendly 
chats about subjects of interest to the children. 
9:00 to 10 a.m. 

In this period preparations for the special pro- 
grams of the week may be made. It is important 
to take for this an early morning hour when the 
leisure time is less interrupted than in the after- 
noon. Children who have home duties can easily 
arrange to come on certain days of the week. 
10 to 10:30 a.m. 

For the same reason an early morning hour is 
the best time for informal club meetings such as 
In the after- 


noon when large crowds are present the leader 


nature, good health and doll clubs. 


cannot give time to small groups. 

Suggested days for club meetings are Monday, 
doll club and tea party; Tuesday and Friday, 
nature club; Wednesday, good health club. On 
Thursdays there may be walks and excursion 
groups. Either Friday or Saturday may be 
devoted to special dav programs. 

It is suggested that clubs for sand play, toy 
making, scrap books and for such other forms 
of play that can include larger numbers and 
those not regularly enrolled be scheduled, for the 
period from 1 to 2 p.™. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m. 

This period may well be devoted to team 
rames of athletics for the children eight and nine 
ears of age who are regular attendants. Some 
eam games and athletics which are especially 
uitable for the summer season are dodge ball; 


elay race—each boy to run 40 yards or less; 


T. HoLMAN 


If there 
is a large number of teams older boy and girl 


group baseball throw ; group high jump. 


leaders may be used to assist in refereeing so 
that two or more games can be conducted at the 
same time. The play leader should be free to 
supervise all. 

Boys and girls not included in team games 
may use the apparatus and balls in free play, boy 
and girl leaders being made responsible for balls 
and other loose materials. 

12 to 1 p.m. (for all ages) 

This is a time when informal tests may be held 
on apparatus and in athletics and posture. There 
may be try outs for the athletic badge tests for 
boys and girls.* Less vigorous games may be 
played. 

This is usually the lunch hour and if there is 
but one leader she will not be on the playground. 
It may, however, be kept open by an attendant 
or boy and girl leaders may be in charge. In 
one Pennsylvania city the playground is left in 
charge at noon of the Junior police—older boys 
and girls of the playground—who take great 
pride in looking after the ground. One day may 
be made picnic lunch day when all the children 
who bring lunches and the play leader eat lunch 
together. 

1 to 1:50 p.m. 

Manual and constructive play of all kinds— 
sand, block, drawing and painting, toy making— 
Material for 
constructive play may be distributed to boy and 


may be scheduled for this period. 


girl clubs or group leaders of the kite club, sand 
building club and other groups to take charge of 
materials and see that it is put away. 

Some play leaders may find it advisable to con- 
duct not more than two different kinds of manual 
play on one day, setting aside different days for 
other kinds. Sand, toys, blocks and drawing and 
painting materials should be brought out every 
day so that children may use them in free play. 
1:50 to 2:10 (for 6-9 year olds) 

Each day half the period may well be given to 
stories of the general literature and amusement 
type. On certain days the other half of the 

* See pamphlets 105 and 121 issued by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, free. 
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period may be used for special stories, such as 
nature stories, good health stories, stories of in- 
dustry and of art, biographical stories and narra- 
tive history. 

2:10 to 2:30 p. m 


clusive and others who wish to join them) 


(for children 6-8 years in- 
The program may begin with singing games 
and other more active circle games, followed by 
sense games and miscellaneous mental tests. The 
period should close with a story play. This pro- 
gram may be varied by omitting on one day 
sense and mental games and giving a longer 
period to dress up story play. Another varia- 
tion will be found in substituting on one day a 
week for the sense and mental games one or two 
circle games followed by music corner activities. 
Music corner may be combined twice a week 
with four to five year olds. 

2:30 to 3 p.m. (for children 4-6 years) 

Some of the children 6-9 years of age may 
help play with the younger ones if there are not 
too many of them. Others will play on apparatus 
and with balls. 

3 to 4 p. m. for impromptu groups of children 

7-9 years old) 

A few vigorous group games may begin the 
program. Follow with less vigorous group 
games, such as imitative games, tests of bodily 
and mental control and alertness and less vigor- 
The period 


may well end with a vigorous game of sides be- 


ous games in which sides complete. 


tween impromptu teams. 
4 to 6 p.m. (for all ages over 6 years) 

In this period there may be individual tests on 
apparatus, athletic and good posture tests. 
6:30 to 7 p.m. (for children 7-8 years of age) 

Singing Games and Circle Games. On many 
playgrounds after the evening meal fathers ac- 
company their small children to the playground 
to swing them and watch their play on apparatus. 
It is well to introduce at this time some circle 
games which will interest all the children from 
4-8 years of age. The fathers will like to watch 
these games. 

Group Games and Games for Small Boys. 
handkerchief 
snatch will also interest the fathers, who will 


Such games as potato race and 

usually join in the game. 

7 to 8 p.m. (for boys and girls of various ages) 
Social group games may be advantageously in- 

troduced in this period. Sometimes children 7-9 

years of age may be invited to join the games 


with grown-ups. 


In many recreation systems the playgrounds 
are closed to children after supper and devoted 
entirely to the use of adults. 





All Together for Hampden County 


Hampden County in Massachusetts is a piece 
of farming region along the banks of the Con- 
necticut river and in the foothills of the Berk- 
There are big towns and little hill towns 
There are stretches of fertile 


shires. 
in this county. 
farming land and there are bare rocky hills. 
There are thriving cities, for instance Springfield, 
famous for erecting beautiful municipal build- 
ings, for inaugurating safe and sane Fourths, for 
being a “city of homes” and a few other things. 

A little while ago this county decided there 
was something wrong when a piece of country 
with as fertile farming land as that particular 
county possesses raises only about one-eighth of 
the farming products it consumes. The people 
decided that the cities were draining the life of 
the country too heavily, and that the thing to do 
was for both the city and country to get together 
to see if they couldn’t make better use of their 
own agricultural resources. This was the be- 
ginning of the Hampden County Improvement 
League. 

It would require several pages to do justice to 
the things this league is doing. It is putting 
that county on the map, agriculturally speaking. 
It is also helping to make life for the farmer, the 
farmer’s wife and the farmer’s children more 
interesting. There are poultry clubs, and pig 
clubs, and gardening clubs for the girls and boys. 
There are classes in dressmaking and other 
household arts. County-wide meetings are held, 
for which nationally known speakers are secur- 
ed. There is talk of a county picnic this sum- 
mer and there is talk of having occasional coun- 
ty-wide Neighbors’ Days. 

The League apparently realizes that its prob- 
lem is one of getting the people of the cities and 
the people of the country together and thus bring- 
ing about the realization that they really are 
neighbors and that their interests are all bound 
up together. 





A citizen in a small community in Alabama, 
when asked what had been the effect of Com- 
munity Service replied, “Community Service 
has certainly made it easier to get the people 
to pull together on community projects.” 


























Home Play--III 


Epna G. MEEKER AND CHARLES H. ENGLISH 


Peccy PLANS HER ProGRAM 


“Of course Peggy wanted to plan a party so 
Dick and I helped her. The first game Peggy 
wanted us to play was Anagrams. 

Anagrams. “We did not happen to have a box 
of Anagrams so we drew some small squares 
about 11% inches in size of cardboard and cut 
them. In each square Peggy wrote a letter of the 
alphabet, making several complete sets and then 
wrote several more of each vowel and of letters 
like S and T that are used very frequently. We 
put all of the letters in the center of the table 
face up. Then we each took whatever letters we 
wanted to spell words and gave them one at a 
time to each other to put together to form these 
words. The one who put together the greatest 
number of these word puzzles in a given time 
was the winner. 

“One of Peggy’s playmates knew of another 
way to play this game so we tried it. We turned 
the cards face down and each of us in turn 
drew one which we tried to use in building a word 
directly in front of us or in adding to somebody 
else’s word. If we could succeed in doing this we 
could take the word and place it with ours. If you 
find you cannot use the letter drawn you may 
keep it for furture use. When all the cards have 
been drawn and the game is over the person hav- 
ing the greatest number of words in his line wins. 

I See Something You May See. “Peggy chose 
an object in the room and said, ‘I see something 
Dick replied, by saying, ‘Pray, 
Then Peggy told the 
color or colors and by questions from all of the 
rest of us in turn the object was finally guessed. 
Mother guessed it, so she was ‘It.’ In playing this 
game it is important to remember that after the 
color has been learned questions must be an- 
swered by ‘yes’ and ‘no.’ 


you may see.’ 


what color may it be?’ 


Song-bird Wishing. “Peggy informed us that 
this is a good game to play when the family is 
sitting on the porch or having an evening picnic 
in the woods. She told each one of us to make a 
wish. Then Peggy said, ‘All ready’ and when ail 
of us said, ‘Yes’ gave the order, ‘Go.’ At this we 
all listened and the one who first heard a song 


and said ‘bird’ was assured that his wish would 
come true. Bob heard the first bird. He was 
then out of the game and the rest of us tried 
again. 

Drawing Animals. “We each had a slip of paper 
with the name of an animal written at the top. 
We turned the name under so that it would not 
be seen by anyone else and tried to draw a picture 
of that animal. Then each of us showed his 
work of art. The rest tried to guess what it was 


and a vote was taken as to which was the best. 


Come—See—Come. “Bob who was leader in 
this game said, ‘Come, see, come’ and the «est of 
us responded with ‘What do you come by: Bob 
answered, ‘I come by D,’ or whatever may be the 
initial of the object chosen. Then we all began 
to guess the objects in the room beginning with 
the letter given. The one who guessed correctly 
had the next turn to choose. 


Mother Goose Questions. “Mother asked a 
question about some character in Mother Goose 
Rhymes as, ‘Who jumped over the moon?’ The 
one who answered first correctly had to try to give 
the whole rhyme. If he could give it quickly he 
was allowed to ask a question, but if not someone 
else could give it and could ask the next question. 
The leader might then call on one or more to act 
the rhyme. This gave opportunity for us all to 
have some part in the game. As Mother said, 
if it is played at a children’s party some of the 
children could be used as Bo-peep sheep and any 
number as the children of the Old Woman Who 
Lived in Her Shoe. 


Bubbles. “Each of us was given a clay pipe 
and a small bow! filled with a strong solution of 
soft water and soft soap to which about one half 
a teaspoonful of glycerine had been added. As 
Peggy announced, “everyone knows what to do 
next.” 


Game of the United States. “We were told to 
answer on paper the questions Peggy was going 
to give us by writing the abbreviation of states in 
the United States. We did not write the question, 
but just gave the answer, numbering each. Here 
are Peggy’s questions with the answers: 
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1. Which state is the cleanest ? Wash. 
2 a ‘** is the most religious ? Mass. 
3. ‘* never forgets itself? Me. 
t saved Noah and his family? Ark. 
5 is a physician? M. D. 
6. sg ‘is a grain? R. I. 
A si ‘seems to be in poor health? Ill. 
8. ” ‘is an exclamation ? (). 
9, 4 ‘1s a parent? Pa. 
10. _ ‘is to cut long grass? Mo. 
11. a “is to study carefully? Conn. 
12. Hs ‘is a number? Tenn. 
13 is metal in its natural for- 
mation? Ore. 
14. “ “is the happiest ? Ga. 
Twenty Ouestion ‘Peggy called this an old- 
fashioned game. She asked Dad to leave the 


room. The rest of us decided upon some person 
or object and Dad was called back to guess who 
or what had been chosen. He was told he might 
ask twenty questions that could be answered by 
‘ves’ or ‘no.’ As he was successful in guessing 
before he had used up his twenty questions he did 
not have to pay a forfeit and could choose the 
next person to be ‘It 

Predicaments. “Each of us wrote a question 
on a slip of paper and handed it to his left-hand 
neighbor. He then wrote the answer to that 
question and handed it to his right-hand neigh- 
bor. Each question had to begin with the words, 
and each answer 


When each of us had 


‘What would you do if 
began with ‘I would 
received a question and answer we read them 


aloud. You can imagine how funny some of them 
were.” 
MoruHeEr’s Rest Day As DEscRIBED BY HELEN 


“Tt was father who conceived the plan that 
mother should have nothing whatever to do with 
the housework at least one day a month. A Sat- 
urday was decided upon as the regular day be- 
cause the boys and Peggy didn’t have to go to 
school and father and I had half-holidays. Our 


special Saturday was made the first one of the 
month. 

“Mother writes on Friday the things we 
will need from market for Saturday and Sunday. 
When Saturday morning comes the rest of us 


get up early and mother is persuaded to have her 
breakfast in bed. It was hard to get her to do this 
but she humored us and really knew it did her 
good not to have any hurried feeling. Also she 
knew the responsibility was good for the children. 


We all help with the breakfast—the table having 
been set the night before—and then, while the 
boys clear things away and wash the dishes, 
father is on his way to business via the market. 
Peg and I are making the beds and straightening 
the bed rooms. While I get ready for business 
Peg has started dusting. The boys sweep the 
porches and the front walk and the chores are 
done. We have a simple lunch, possibly of soup, 
plenty of bread, butter and jelly and some fruit. 

“Sometimes mother spends a large part of the 
day reading a pile of interesting things she has 
been collecting for, as Dick calls it, ‘Her very 
own day.’ Sometimes she spends the day with a 
friend or else goes down town to have lunch 
with father and to spend the afternoon with him 
driving the little old Ford in the country. Peg 
and I always get the evening dinner and the boys 
wash the dishes. 

A Brown Social 

“One evening, not long ago, Bob was reading 
in one of our books on ‘Entertainment’ a descrip- 
tion of ‘A Brown Social’ for a church dinner 
party. Suddenly he said, ‘Say Sis, come into the 
other room.’ There he gave the article to me to 
read and said, ‘Isn’t that a swell idea for us to 
use for our Mother’s Day next month? I’m glad 
our name isn’t Black, but if it was Green we 
could manage that all right.’ 

“Well, we did it, and when father and mother 
came home from a drive, bringing Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith with them, this is what they found :—Din- 
ner ready, and the table presenting a decided 
‘brown’ appearance. We had made brown crepe 
paper table runners and doilies, little Brownie 
souvenirs of whole walnuts, wire and seedless 
raisins. The centerpiece was the hardest, but 
we managed to find some cat-tails which we ar- 
ranged by means of a glass ‘frog’ in a brown 
kitchen bowl. Our menu was beef-loaf, brown 
gravy, browned potatoes, brown bread, salted 
pecans, pickled pears, chocolate pudding, molasses 
cake, and, for the grown-ups, coffee. 

“We had made up a game called Brown Ob- 
jects, which we played this way :—Starting with 
mother and going round the table several times, 
each one, as it came his turn, gave the name of 
something brown—person, race or object. When 
anyone failed to name something quickly he had 
to give a forfeit, and Bob, who had charge of the 
redeeming of the forfeits after dinner, saw to it 
that some weird stunts had to be done before 
owners received their property again. This 
game worked out most satisfactorily because it 
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suggested some interesting topics for conversa- 
tion. For one thing, ‘Brown College’ started us 
on the subject of its football: team. We talked 
too about Egyptians and their history. 

“When we had finished dinner Dick taught us 
a stunt song he had learned which is sung to the 
tune of ‘John Brown’s Body,’ and is entitled, 
‘John Brown’s Baby.’ The only words are ‘John 
Brown’s Baby had a cold upon its chest’ (sung 
three times) ‘And they rubbed it with camphor- 
ated oil’ (sung once). We sang it through and 
the second time instead of singing ‘baby’ we 


| our arms and rocked them as if we were 


claspec 
holding a baby. The next time we sang it we also 
omitted ‘cold’ and coughed instead. Each time 
we dropped another word and substituted an ac- 
tion so, at the end, we had added in action: strik- 
ing the chest, for ‘chest’; rubbing chests, for 
‘chest’; smelling, for ‘camphorated’ ; and pouring, 
for ‘oil.’ We had some music, told anecdotes and, 
for Peg’s benefit, before she went to bed, toasted 
a few marsh-mallows because she wanted to make 
them ‘brown.’ 

“Mr. and Mrs. Smith voted our ‘big idea’ a 
huge success, and said they meant to pass it on 


to others.” 


Bible Games 


Every Sunday afternoon the Brown family) 
played some Bible games which they found ex- 
ceedingly interesting as well as instructive. The 
directions for a few of them follow: 


Bible Initials. The leader says, “I am think- 


ing of someone mentioned in the Bible whose 
name begins with “J” (or perhaps some other 
initial). If it is “J,’’ someone probably will ask, 
“Did he once feed five thousand men?” The 
leader's reply will be, “No, it is not Jesus.” 
Someone else says, “Was he swallowed by a 
whale?” Leader will answer, “No, it is not 
Jonah.” Someone else may say, “Did he love 
David as a brother?” The leader, having had 
Jonathan in mind, will say, “Yes, it is Jonathan.” 
It is then the turn of the one who guessed cor- 
rectly to think of a Bible character and give the 
initial. 

Bible Story-Guessing. Tella story beginning, 
“T am thinking about” and then go on to des- 
cribe some person, place or incident in Bible his- 
tory. The one first guessing the subject des- 
cribed scores one point. The leader may con- 
tinue the storytelling or, if it seems best he may 
allow the one who guessed to continue it. The 


stories should be brief and someone should keep 
score. 

Scouting for Bible Words. This is played as 
the regular game “Scouting for Words.” The 


‘ 


players go “scouting” for names of Bible char 
acters or places mentioned in the Bible. The 
game may be played with “sides” or by counting 
individual points scored. 

Capping Bible Verses. The leader gives a 
Bible verse. The person sitting at his left then 
recites one beginning with the first letter of the 
last word in the text just given. This is con- 
tinued as long as the interest is high. Keep 
count of the number of verses each one gives. 
With small children it is well to let them use their 
Bibles to find verses. 

Another similar game consists of having the 
leader give a verse beginning with “A”; the 
next player one beginning with “B” and so on 
through the alphabet. If a player fails to give 
his verse any number of the players may each 
have the opportunity of giving a verse beginning 
with that letter—there must be no duplicates— 
and each may score a point for the verse thus 
given. Each player scores a point for giving a 
verse when it is his regular turn. 

Bible Texts. Each player holds a Bible. The 
leader says, for example, “Find Psalm 91:1.” 
The first one to find and read it scores a point. 
The leader then gives another text to be found 
and read. The game may be considered finished 
when one member of group has seven points to 
his credit. The group may want to make a con- 
test of this by having two sides and seeing which 
side can score two out of three games. The 
game may be considered to consist of seven 
points. 

Acting Bible Characters. Especially good for 
Sunday play-time is the acting of Bible char- 
acters or scenes, as charades or as story drama- 
tization. Some of this may require practising 
before it is put on. 


AT THE TABLE 


The Brown family made a game of discovering 
something of interest from their varied day’s 
experiences to relate to the family at the table. 
Very quickly the children learned to notice whole 
somely interesting things about the crowds with 
whom they mingled on the street or the growing 
things which they saw on country roads. They 

(Continued on page 181) 
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Shall We Have a Community Building? 


A community building is something to be proud 
of. It is a symbol of community unity, since it 
constitutes a place where all sorts of activities 
may be carried on, and around which a whole 
community program may center. In considering 
a community building project, however, it is nec- 
essary to make sure by a careful study of local 
conditions that a real need for one exists, and 
that there is sufficient enthusiasm for it among 
the members of the community to insure its ulti- 
mate success. In other words, the disadvantages 
and dangers must be weighed with the very ob- 
vious advantages before any action is taken 
which will commit a community to a large ex- 
penditure when a smaller sum expended wisely 
on existing resources in the various neighbor- 
hoods might result in a broader and more effective 
program. 

There is to be considered the heavy initial cost, 
plus large maintenance expense, interest on in- 
vestment, depreciation and repairs, all of which 
are a very actual tax on the community before 
any service has been rendered by the building. 
There is next the problem of supervision and 
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leadership. The building which is officered only 
by a caretaker or matron has limited use. If a 
community organizer is responsible for leader- 
ship his activities are likely to be confined to the 
building alone. This tends to limit the program 
to the center, with resulting criticism of “insti- 
tutionalization” and the preventing of service to 
those groups who for one reason or another can- 
not use the building, or to those which exist in 
definite relation to institutions, such at the 
schools, the churches, the neighborhoods and the 
lodges. 

The number of unused or partially used com- 
munity buildings now in existence throughout 
the country—buildings which were erected with 
great enthusiasm and glowing promises—de- 
mands an emphasis of the prerequisites for suc- 
Cess ; 

1. A feeling of need for the building 

2. Creation of a real demand 

3. An organization responsive to this demand 
which will operate and lead in the use of the 
building 
4 Provision for adequate leadership 
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5. Reasonable assurance of permanent ade- 

quate financing 

Facilities already existing in the community 
should, of course, be used to maximum capacity 
before new capital expenditure can economically 
be justified. Existing facilities, furthermore, may 
be more varied as to character of building and 
location, and so be more readily usable by differ- 
ent sections of the community, sections both in 
the geographic and social sense. It is well to 
realize that the building in a very large commun- 
ity may not necessarily be a symbol of unity. Its 
actual use may be confined to those groups for 
whom space and time can be found, or to those 
who live in the immediate neighborhood ; so that 
other groups and individuals may resent the 
building because of their inability to use it. 

Remodelled buildings are successfully doing 
duty as community centers throughout the coun- 
try. In most cases the expenditure for adapting 
them to community use is very much smaller 
than the amount required for a new project. 

In many towns, however, adequate or even pos- 
sible facilities do not exist. Then the tommun- 
ity building becomes a necessity. There is un- 
doubtedly a great advantage in having a definite, 
concrete thing to raise money for. Perhaps be- 
fore campaigning a good test would be to ask 
ourselves the question: “All things considered, 
can we possibly get along without one and still 
carry on an effective program?” or, as someone 
has suggested, “Can we have a community 
building and still effectively work out in the com- 
munity?” If this is so, the building cannot fail 
to become a great and lasting benefit to the com- 


“ 


munity. 





Making Full Use of School 
Property in Duluth 


The report of the Superintendent cf Recrea- 
tion of Duluth, Minnesota, for the year 1920- 
1921 indicates that the fullest use of the school 
property of that city is being made. Here are 
some of the activities that have been carried on 
in school buildings and school yards. 
Community Clubs 

There are using the schools five definite or- 
ganized community organizations having their 
meetings regularly once a month. 

Game Programs 
One of the most popular forms of entertain- 


ments for adults in constant demand. Mass 
games and progressive table games are used. 


Boy and Girl Scouts 
Fifteen schools, well adapted for the purpose, 
have one or more patrols using them. 


Gymnasium Classes 

These include men, women, boys and girls. 
Adults in their own neighborhood find facilities 
for health and fun under competent directorship. 
Classes are held in ten schools. 
Parent-Teachers Associations 

Nearly every school has such an organization 
linked through a Federation or central body 
where officers of local clubs can exchange ideas. 


Moving Pictures 

In five different schools each week the cleanest 
and best of pictures are shown to capacity 
houses of fathers, mothers and children. 


Lectures and Entertainments 

In community meetings local and outside 
speakers lecture on subjects usually suggested by 
committees in the community. 


Bands 

In four schools bands are practicing once a 
week. In the Lincoln School a community or- 
chestra practices once a week. 


Dramatic Clubs 
In three schools dramatic clubs met to get up 
plays for the community meetings. 


Men’s Clubs 

Clubs on the order of Community Clubs but 
with a membership of men only for the purpose 
of discussing community improvements. 


Elections 
About a dozen schools were used for this pur- 
pose. 


Minstrel Shows 

Three of these popular entertainments were 
held in the past year. 
Parties 

A general get-together of the people in the 
community for fun and to get acquainted in a 
social way. 
Skating Rinks 

The most popular of all outdoor sports. Seven 
were maintained the past winter. 
Dances 

Ten regular supervised dances were held each 
week. In addition to this were many occasional 
dances meeting the demand for supervised danc- 
ing. 
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Not long ago at a public hearing in Long 
Branch, N. J., on the subject of an appropria- 
tion of $3000 for the partial support of the 
Community House, a speaker in opposition 
offered the argument that since dancing and 
card playing were contrary to the discipline of 


his church, and he was therefore opposed to 
them, he should not be taxed as a citizen to pay 
the $3000 in question 

An editorial in a Long Branch paper suggests 
that if this id2a were generally recognized and 
acted upon, our tax officials would soon go to 
the lunatic asylum en masse. For instance— 
the highwayman, the burglar and every other 
law-breaker is taxed to pay the cost of the police 
and other machinery of law—and these gentry 
are certainly opposed to our legal machinery. 
Is this any reason, however, that they shouldn’t 
pay taxes? \gain, because church property is 
exempt from taxation, the taxation of other 
property must be increased. So Jews and Catho- 
lics, as individuals, are taxed for the benefit of 
the Protestant religion and vice versa. Large 
numbers of people not affiliated with any church 
and who do not approve of churches are also 
taxed for the benefit of these religions. 

There are many who do not believe in pro- 
hibition and yet they are taxed to pay the huge 
expenses of the enforcement laws. If they 
werent, it’s safe to say that the laws wouldn't 
be enforced. 

Incidentally it is stated by the editorial that 
the amount asked for the Community House 


1 


meant only 2¢ tax on the thousand dollars. 


Three Cents for Recreation 
for Five Years 


Three cents apiece for municipal recreation 
for five years! That is what the people of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, have been paying. When the 
Bridgeport board of recreation was appointed 
in 1918, there were just five playgrounds for all 
the children of that city of some 140,000 people. 
Now there are twenty-two. Here are some of 
the things which that three cents has paid for: 

The upkeep of eleven tennis courts 
The care of a public oolf course 
Nine baseball diamonds 

Twilight baseball league 


Soccer, basketball, and baseball leagues in 
the public schools 

Outings for the little tots and their “little 
mothers.” 

Swimming classes with competent instruc- 
tors who taught over 5000 boys and 
girls to swim 

Hikes and overnight camping trips for the 
young people 

Twenty recreation sings 

A public Forum 

Public band concerts 


Popularizing Work 


Do you know how to repair a hot water bag 
when it leaks? Can you sole a shoe? Are you 
able to demonstrate clearly and accurately how 
paper is made? If you can't, beside a member 
of a Junior Achievement Club, you will probably 
feel very incompetent, even though he may be 
only fourteen years old and you three times that 
age. , 

The idea is this—if there is some one thing 
like making toys or repairing rubber articles in 
which several boys or girls in a community are 
interested, they may get together, communicate 
with the Junior Achievement Bureau, and form 
an achievement club, with this type of work as 
their project. In this project, they try to achieve. 
The range of projects is wide and includes rub- 
ber work, wood-working, electricity and wire- 
less, cooking, gardening, marble and granite 
work, press work and printing and a number of 
other such activities. 

Over 45,000 boy and girls are now enrolled 
in these Junior Achievement Clubs, which are 
at the present time organized in ten eastern 
states. 

The Junior Achievement Bureau, of the East- 
ern States League, which is the instigator of this 
work, is situated at Springfield, Massachusetts. 
It was organized and provided for financially by 
sixty leading business men and firms in the ten 
eastern states. These men felt that boys and 
girls of today needed the opportunity to try 
themselves out in industrial, commercial, trade 
and agricultural activities in order to find the vo- 
cation which most appealed to them and to 
which they were most fitted. They first needed 
the desire, however, to enter into the community 
projects of work. By introducing into the clubs 
a spirit of competition—in other words, making 
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work a game—by granting awards, by suggest- 
ing the use of club songs and yells, and by pro- 
viding experts in the various types of work to 
talk to the clubs on their particular project, a 
genuine interest in the work was secured. Vis- 
its to factories and industries are also arranged 
in the different trades. 

Standards are set by the Bureau for each club. 
\chievement medals are awarded for achieve- 
ment each year and opportunity is given to make 
booth exhibits of the work at the expositions 
and fairs. A pennant is awarded any club which 
has an average attendance of 90% for twelve 
consecutive meetings. Members who have 
learned to demonstrate publicly with skill some 
phase of a project are allowed to wear achieve- 
ment Caps 

The Bureau offers the following services with- 
out financial responsibility to groups of chil- 
dren, young men and women, leaders, commit- 
tees, organizations or institutions, which are in- 
terested : 

1. Assistance in outlining a program of 
achievement work for a year. 

2. Assistance in organizing groups and in keep- 
ing work under way throughout the year. 

3. Assistance from specialists in training dem- 
onstration teams and outlining plans for exhibits. 

+. Suggestions and outline follow-up instruc- 
tions and literature on the various projects. 

5. Provision of incentives and awards. 

During 1921 the Bureau organized 322 clubs 
with a membership of 5481 boys and girls—316 
volunteer leaders were secured to lead and train 
boys and girls once a week. 

Mr. ©. H. Benson, who for ten years had 
charge of the Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural Club 
work under the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is the director of the Bureau. 


Publicity 


In speaking of the effect of publicity on play- 
ground attendance, Miss Josephine Blackstock, 
Director of Playgrounds at Oak Park, Illinois, 
says: 

‘We complete our first year of existence next 
week as a municipal playground organization and 
I believe we have established one record: In this 
period we have not once missed having a weekly 
article in our local papers on the Oak Park play- 
We have preached the educational 
implications of play from many angles. We are 


grounds. 


running a weekly playground periodical called 
The Playground Periscope, devoted to the inter- 
ests of the playgrounds. We have our editors 
and reporters on all the playgrounds and all mat- 
ters of interest to the girls and boys appear in 
The Periscope, which is published in the columns 
of one of the local journals. It is followed not 
only by the children but by many adult readers 
who are thus kept in close touch with our aims. 
We have had in thé papers many special articles 
dealing with the various play activities on the 
playgrounds. We have preached abroad our rec- 
reation institute held last winter and its ideals 
for a playing community. We have had _ fre- 
quent illustrations showing the special play 
events on the playgrounds. Further, we have 
reached our public through the medium of the 
clubs and schools. I have just completed a 
lecture tour of seven of the grade schools, tell 
ing the sixth and seventh grades about the festival 
in honor of President Harding at Mooseheart, 
rehearsals for which will be held on the play- 
grounds this summer and I have talked a dozen 
times on the educational value of play before 
the Parent-Teachers’ organization and_ the 
women’s clubs. 

“IT believe that we have accomplished some- 
thing definite in the matter of organized publicity. 
After all, publicity is a sine qua non in the 
launching of any business project and I believe 
that the same principle should be applied to the 
good work of playgrounds.”’ 


A Stadium for Baltimore 


Baltimore, Maryland, is planning to have a 
stadium to seat 40,000 persons which will be 
ready for use, though not entirely completed, in 
time for the Army-Marine football game next 
fall. The Park Board is supplying the funds for 
the project, which will be in the neighborhood 
of $325,000. The stadium will probably be 
called Venable Stadium in honor of the late 
Richard M. Venable, once president and gen- 
erally recognized as the founder of Baltimore's 
Park system. 

The following are some of the details of the 
new stadium, as planned: 

Height—A0 feet from the surface of the field 
to the top of the rows of seats 

Inside width—340 feet from barrier to barrier 

Inside length—600 feet 

Seating space—100 feet wide all around, 
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except at the opening with a 15 foot walkway at 
the top for standing and walking. 

The stadium will cover approximately 8 of 
the 15 acres which have been set aside for the 
project. It will be built into the ground to some 
extent having an earthen outside embankment 
and will be U-shaped and open at one end. The 
area of its playing floor will be bigger than the 
Yale Bowl, the Harvard, Princeton or Pennsyl- 
vania stadiums. The municipal stadium of Ta- 
coma, Washington, is wider by 50 feet but 200 
feet shorter. 





The Oldest Friends’ Meeting House in the Country 


Oldest Friends’ Meeting House 
in the Country Becomes a 
Recreation Center 


In Newport, Rhode Island, is the first Friends’ 
Meeting House in the country, built in 1700. 
Many Newporters still living can recall when 
there was only one house in all the section there- 
abouts. Now it is one of the most congested 
sections of the city and the big elm-shaded 
grounds of the meeting house are like an oasis of 
green in the midst of pavements and buildings. 

Ever since the epidemic of infantile paralysis 
a few years ago, the children have used the yard 
as a playground. Recently, however, the children 
were in danger of losing their playground and 
the people were in danger of losing the bit of old 
time Newport; for the care of the building and 
grounds had become such a financial burden to 
the small Rhode Island Society of Friends that 
they had decided either to sell the property or 
to convert it into tenement houses. 

Fortunately the Superintendent of Recreation, 
Mr. Arthur Leland, and other public-spirited 





Newporters realized in time the importance of 
making some sacrifices to keep it. A fund has 
been raised and the property has been acquired 
for a recreation center. The big room, where 
once the Friends gathered for Yearly Meetings, 
is now a gymnasium. The little upper room, 
built like the cabin of a ship, with great oak 
beams hewed out by a ship’s carpenter is to be 
kept exactly as it is and will be used for business 
meetings, dinners and luncheons. And _ out 
under the elms in the yard the children will con- 
tinue to slide down the slides, to play in the 
sand boxes and to play games or make baskets 
or do a number of other interesting things under 
the leadership of a “play lady.” 

An especially important service which this old 
meeting house will render is to furnish a gym- 
nasium for the use of nearby schools. Situated 
as it is in the center of the uptown group of 
grammar schools—none of which are equipped 
with gymnasiums— it will give an opportunity 
for physical education to large numbers of chil- 
dren who are just at the age when they most 
need this training. 

The people of Newport have killed two birds 
with one stone. They have preserved as an his- 
toric relic the oldest Friends’ Meeting House in 
the country and they have created a breathing 
space and a play space in this crowded quarter 
of the city. 











Playing in the Elm Shaded Meeting House Yard 





Just received the new ‘Playground.’ Con- 
gratulations upon the magazine! It is a big 
improvement over the other more compact 
style. I am sure that all readers appreciate 
the convenience of this new magazine as much 


as I do. C. E. Brewer, Detroit, Michigan. 
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An Evening with Famous American Women 


CHESTER G. MARSH 


Supervisor Recreation Association, Middletown, Ohio 


The difficulty of finding material for women’s 
clubs which will be entertaining and still be in har- 
mony with the purposes of the club was recently 
met in a novel way by the Recreation Association 
of Middletown. At a meeting of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs the Recreation Association 
presented a program which proved a great success 
and brought out much unsuspected talent 

The entertainment was called, “An Evening 
with Famous American Women.” A huge gild- 
ed picture frame with an opening measuring four 
feet by three feet was constructed and placed at 
the back of a stage representing an old colonial 
drawing room. A piece of cream colored tarletan 
was stretched over the opening, behind which 
was hung a sliding curtain of heavy material. 
Electric lights were wired on the inside of the 
frame throwing a bright light on the figures 
posed to represent portraits of the wives of the 
presidents who have, during the past one hundred 
and thirty years, held the position of “First Lady 
of the Land.” 

Great care was taken in selecting the characters 
to represent the portraits and in coiffure and 
dress the pictures were copied exactly. 

The Voice of History in cap and gown stood 
beside the frame and as the curtain was drawn 


showing the living portraits she read a_ brief 
sketch of the life and principal characteristics of 
the “First Lady” shown. 

At the time the wives of the presidents were 
revealed in the frames the various American 
women who had distinguished themselves during 
that particular administration, in art, letters, 
civics, music or the drama, were presented on 
the stage. Musicans were presented in the cos- 
tume of the period and gave a musical number. 
as for instance, Louise Homer was represented 
by a local contralto, who, in the costume of Deli- 
lah, sang My Heart at thy Sweet Voice, from 
Samson and Delilah. Authors were in many cases 
accompanied by groups of characters from their 
best known books, as Harriet Beecher Stowe with 
Little Eva, Uncle Tom and Topsy and Louisa 
May Alcott with the beloved characters from 
Little Women. Actresses gave short sketches 
from their most famous scenes and the leaders of 
great movements were indicated by groups from 
their organizations, as in the case of Clara Bar- 
ton and the Red Cross nurses. 

The entire entertainment was colorful, edu- 
cational and varied, ending with a grand finale, 
a short drill performed by six young girls in 
Colonial costume, showing Betsy Ross making the 
American flag. 





Foreign Students Study Play 


\n encouraging sign of growth in the recrea- 
tion field is found in the interest which foreign 
students in this country are taking in the move- 
ment. 

Among recent callers at the headquarters of 
the Playground and Recreation Association were 
two young Chinese students from Columbia Uni- 
versity, seeking literature and information which 
would help them in promoting the playground 
movement in their own country. One of the 
young men is returning shortly to Peking where 
he will engage in educational work and will thus 
have opportunity to promote playground and 
recreation through the schools. He was especi- 


ally interested in pictorial material for educa- 
tional publicity. In addition to the large supply 
of recreation literature which these students took 
with them, they ordered a complete set of the 
publications of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America sent to the Librarian of 
the Government Teachers College at Peking. 
Another caller proved to be a student at the 
Biblical Seminary who is planning to go to India 
this Fall to do kindergarten work. She wished 
to secure material which might help in creating 
an interest in play and recreation in that coun- 
try. Among other publications she took with 
her a copy of Pioneering for Play with its var- 
iety of publicity suggestions, and copies of the 
Athletic Badge Tests for Boys and Girls. 
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Excitement Over Marbles Eclipses 
Interest in Politics in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


to New York and to Jer- 


store for the champion 


A silver cup, a trip 
sey City are the treat 
marble shooter of Washington, D. C. 

There is a great deal 6f excitement in the Cap- 
ital City over marbles this month. Twenty-five 
hundred is stated as a conservative estimate of 
the number of entries expected in the marble 
tournament which includes children from all the 
playgrounds of the city. The boy who emerges 
as the champion of the district will challenge 
the renowned “Buster Rech,’ marble champion 
of Jersey City and claimant of the world title. 

Each of the twenty-seven playgrounds will 
have elimination matches. Each winner of his 
playground championship will be presented by 
the Washington Daily News with two tickets to 
the circus. The Playground and Recreation 
Association of America is encouraging interest 
in play for play’s sake by giving each champion 
a year’s subscription to The Playground maga- 
zine. As for the second best marble shooters, 
they are to have two complimentary tickets 
apiece for Keith’s Theater. 

The sort of time the Washington champion is 
going to have on his visit to Jersey City is in- 
dicated by the following letter from the Direc- 
tor of Playgrounds in Jersey City: 

“The Rotary Club will provide a silver cup for 
the championship and will also entertain your 
Capital Kid. The Rotary club entertained the 
champion marble shooters of the different dis- 
tricts this afternoon and they are enthusiastic in 
their desire to show how royally they can enter- 
tain your marble shooter, though they expressed 
surprise that you knew any other games in 
Washington besides golf and politics. 

“The date is fixed because the finals of the 
boys’ athletic events will be held in Pershing 
his would fit in with the 


Field on that date and 
program very nicely.” 


Big Marble Tournament in 
Trenton 


The boys of Trenton, New Jersey, are getting 
into training for a big marble shooting tourna- 
ment. The Trenton Times is offering ten hand- 
some medals for the champions of the different 


playgrounds and a silver loving cup to the victor 
in the elimination match for the city champion- 
ship. 

The contest is to be managed by the boys, one 
boy from each playground will comprise a com- 
mittee on rules and regulations. 

As soon as Trenton has discovered the boy who 
can qualify as the city’s king of marble shooters, 
the Parks and Playgrounds Commissioner plans 
to issue a challenge on behalf of Trenton to Com- 
missioner Moore of Jersey City to put Trenton’s 
Buster Rech,” the champion 


se 


champion against 
of all Jersey City’s marble shooters. Commis- 
sioner Page believes this tournament to be a big 
move in the direction of interesting the boys in 
clean, healthy recreation. 


Picking New York’s Marble 
Champion 


With three thousand spectators looking on and 
thousands of others trying to find a place where 
they could look on, New York City picked its 
champion marble shooter on May nineteenth. 

The contest took place on a raised dirt court 
which had been improvised for the occasion 1n 
the front of the City Hall. The first shot was 
made by the Mayor, who, not content with taking 
one shot kept on shooting marble after marble 
to the amusement of the lookers-on. There were 
three hundred fifty boys in the contest—repre- 
sentatives of hundreds of thousands who had 
started in the elimination contest in the five 
boroughs. Nicky Markoff, a thirteen-year old 
Manhattan boy, outshot them all and received 
the gold medal awarded the city’s champion. 
The second best shot was awarded a silver medal. 

A free trip to Philadelphia is also in store for 
Nicky, where he is to play the champion marble 
plaver of that city. Nicky was a little worried 
at first for fear his mother would not let him go, 
but a visit from members of the Board of Recre- 
ation Department fixed everything up for Nicky. 
His mother literally beamed her consent. 

The Mayor’s comment on the event was this: 

“Playing marbles gets the boys off the streets 
and into the playgrounds of the city, and I am 
in favor of anything that will do that.” 


Recreation Congress, October 9-12, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
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The citizens of Durham, which is one of the 
largest mill centers in the country are financ 
ing the games. 


*Reprinted from The Survey, May 6, 1922. 








MODERN HISTORY 


The Father: This, my son, is an animal, 
the most powerful that ever lived, which 
ruled the world for untold years. 

The Son: Why did it die out, Father? 

The Father: Because it did not have 
brains enough to adapt itself to changing 
circumstances.—Courtesy of the Survey. 








Seventh Annual Kite Day 








State Olympic Games 


[In North Carolina the old horseshoes have 
been taken down from the peg in the barn and 
furbished up in preparation for the first annual 
North Carolina Olympic Games held in Durham 
from May fourth to sixth. One of the main 
divisions of the contests in which any resident 
of the state from seven to seventy years may 
compete is barnyard golf or horseshoes. There 
are gold medals to the winners and silver ones 
to the runners up. In reviving this old sport, 
still dear to the heart of every village and farm, 
the founders of the games are trying to give them 
a folk atmosphere, comparable to the archery 
contests of Merrie England and the bowling on 
the green of Colonial days. 

The three days of games include a wide var- 
iety of sports, such as track events, trap shoot- 
ing and tennis. According to the sponsors, this 
is the first time that any state has attempted to 
bring together all its athletic activities into one 
strong body. The organizers of the North Caro- 
lina games aim to have upon the governing body 
representatives of all the colleges, universities, 
schools and other athletic agencies. The state 
Olympics are planned for each year, one an in- 
door championship and the other an outdoor. 


in Detroit 


Kite Day has become an annual event in De 
troit. So popular has it become that competitors 
in the events of the Seventh Annual Kite Day on 
May 6th were divided into two sections. Those 
who live east of Woodward Avenue flew their 
kites in Pingree Park and those who live west 
compete in Woodward Park. The east side 
contest was particularly thrilling because it 
was participated in by Chinese, Korean and Fili- 
pino boys, and oriental people are the most ex- 
pert makers and fliers of kites in the world. 

The tournament is open to any boy, girl, man 
or woman in the city. Gold, silver and bronze 
medals are offered as prizes and banners are 
awarded to the school center that carries off the 
most points. Rules governing the contest are as 
follows: 

All kites must be made by the person entering 
them. 

No one person can receive more than one 
prize. 

All kites and aeroplanes must fly to win a prize. 

All persons must register with clerk and re- 
ceive identification number before their kites can 
be flown. Those over 18 years.of age can enter 
any competition, but are judged separately in 
making prize awards. 
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Here are the different contests — 

Heicut CLtass—May fly as soon as registered 
with clerk. They will be judged at 2:30 P. M. 
on field. 

NoveLty OF Desicn CLAss—Contestants en- 
tering this class must have their kites looked over 
before they are flown. ‘This inspection will be on 
the tennis courts at 2 P. M. The kites must fly as 
soon as inspected and will be judged in air. 

PuLLinGc Contest—When kites are at the end 
of string, spring scales will be used. These will 
be judged at 2:45 P. M. on field. 

SpecIAL Contest—Messengers Moving De- 
vices. Suspended figures and appliances. Those 
showing the greatest ingenuity in such devices 
will receive awards. These will be judged on the 
field at 3 P. M. 

220-Yarp Dasu Contest—This will consists 
in letting out a kite and fouling it on a 220 yard 
cord. String must be measured carefully and 
sealed with a sticker bearing teacher’s name or 
Each boy will be 
Contest to take place at 


will be measured on_ field. 
allowed one assistant. 
3:15 P. M. on the field. 

Kite Battte—3:45 on the field. Starting 
signa! to be three shots. At signal to start flyers 
attempt to cut down opponent’s kite. Surviving 
kite wins. Kites may be brought to ground 
through any strategy except physical interfer- 
ence with opposing flyers on the ground. Any 
type of cutting or sawing device may be applied 
to cord providing the whole does not exceed 25 
feet length on the string from the kite. 


SuGGEsTIONS: Glass fragments glued on cord 


with guides to catch opponent’s string and force 


same against razor blades embedded in cord. 

SpeciAL Note—No kites entering kite battle 
will be allowed to fly before 3:45 P. M. All 
kites remaining in the air at 4 P. M. will be con- 
sidered in the contest unless flyer displays con- 
spicuous flag of truce. Cutting devices shall be 
inspected beforehand. 

Mopet AEROPLANE ContTEst—Contest to be 
held at Northwestern Field only at 3:15 
P. M. 

Mopet Givers DistancE—All gliders shall 
be launched from the hands without impetus. 

Mopet GLipers PERFORMANCE—Gliders 
launched in any manner. ‘The operator to an- 
nounce the performance previously. 

Three trials will be allowed for each com- 
petitor. 


MopeL AEROPLANE POWER DRIVEN 

ENDURANCE—Planes may be launched from 
the hands or the ground. The contest will be 
determined on length of time planes stay in the 
air. 

LENGTH OF FLiGHT—Contest to be determined 
on distance flown in air in an approximately 
straight line. All model planes not entering 
these contests will be mentioned for particular 
performance, truth to type or workmanship. 


Saturday Afternoon Walks in 
Philadelphia 


Afoot and light-hearted, I take to the open road, 

Healthy, free, the world before me, 

The long brown path before me, 
wherever I choose. 


leading 
—Walt Whitman 


Who could resist an invitation to go hiking 
thus attractively worded? 

For more than ten years the Division of Physi- 
cal Education of the Philadelphia Board of Edu- 
cation has conducted Saturday afternoon walks 
into the country for anyone and everyone who 
cared to go. All that is required of those who 
join the hikers is to be at the starting point on 
time and to bring carfare. The walks are all 
about five miles and the pace is sufficiently moder- 
ate so that no one need to be afraid that he can’t 
keep up. “The aim of the walks is to get people 
out into the open to learn how even a simple exer- 
cise like walking can mean strength and health 
for those who seek it and pleasure for all.” 

The rules are worded as follows: 

Resolved, To 

“Follow” the leader, and so avoid mistakes and 
delays. 

Conduct ourselves in such a way that we shall 
always be welcome to return. 

Be sparing in the collection of wild flowers, 
especially those depending on seeds for future 
growth. 

Respect private grounds, which owners kindly 
allow us to traverse, closing gates and leaving 
everything as we find it. 

Leave no lunch boxes, paper nor other refuse 
about, to mar the beauty of the woods and field. 

Observe these rules on all walks, whether 
Wanderlust or others. 




















Camp Raton at 
Raton, New Mex- 
ico, opened June 
first and will con- 
tinue for two 
months to satisfy 
the wander lust of 
boys. Here they 
can play Indian to 
their heart’s con- 
tent all under wholesome conditions with expert 
leadership for the very small cost of five dollars < 
week. The camp is conducted by the business 
men of Raton, on a non-profit making basis for 
the sake of the boys throughout the country. The 
camp is open to any boy who cares to attend no 
matter where he may live. Boys may enroll for 








as many weeks as they wish and they may come 
at any time during the two months, June and 
July, when the camp is open. 

Camp Raton is located at Ute Park, New 
Mexico, in the heart of the Rockies, at an alti- 
tude of about seven thousand feet. The beau- 
tiful Cimarron canyon and river, with its stately 
palisades hundreds of feet high makes the park 
an ideal place for such a camp. Over 40,000 
acres of virgin timberland and snow capped Mt. 
Baldy—the famous gold producing mountain of 
New Mexico—in the distance furnish the boys 
an excellent opportunity to study two of New 
Mexico’s greatest industries, lumbering and min- 
ing. 

The accommodations for the boys who enroll for 
the camp, whether for one week or eight, include 
ample tents, cooking utensils and a large pavilion 
which serves as dining hall, recreation quarters 
and kitchen. An experienced chef does the cook- 





Camp Raton for Boys 


Jutius KUHNERT 
Camp Director 


ing. The boy with the smallest appetite can 
eat a man’s sized meal, for the invigorating air, 
the wholesome activity and New Mexico’s blessed 
sunshine all do their share toward building him 
up physically and mentally. Physical exercises, 
games, hikes and athletics for every boy con- 
tribute to increasing his strength, health and cour- 
age. 

The camp is under the direction of trained men 
who understand the boys. Expert leadership is 
the keynote of the camp. There are educational 
features also in the camp schedule. Boys who 
have fallen behind in their school work will have 
the opportunity to get excellent tutoring at the 
camp. This will cost two dollars per week per 
subject, which will include a one-hour lesson per 
day. General first-aid, campcraft, woodcraft, 
and similar subjects are taught the boys free 
of charge. 

To be a boy and get away from the noise and 
heat and restless activity of the city in summer ; 
to be welcomed into the brotherhood of boys 
from all parts of the country; to make free of 
streams and their trout and the cool pine forests 
and their deep silence, companioned by men with 
the hearts of boys will be the privilege of the 
young campers at Camp Raton. 














The way to get rid of vice is to make virtue pleasant, not dismal, to build up healthy bodies 
and to create plenty of means of wholesome recreation. A healthy appetite is the only thing 
that can fight an unhealthy one. The real reformers are the athletic directors who are building 
healthy bodies and all those, including the press, who encourage sports, the teachers who awaken 
the mind to pleasant and useful thoughts, the purveyors of good amusement in the theaters and 
concert halls, the writers and publishers of books worth while, the preachers who appeal to the 
moral and religious nature, the physicians who heal sick bodies and minds. ‘These are at work 
making virtue and defeating vice. These are the builders of the good life, which is the only suc- 
cessful enemy of the bad—From an editorial in the Chicago Tribune 
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168 LANCASTER’S CHILDREN 


The Leisure of Lancaster’s 


Children 


According to the annual report of the city’s 
Playground and Recreation Association, chil- 
dren of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, have spent a 
very happy and profitable year. 

To begin with, they had ten summer play- 
grounds, where twenty-three supervisors di- 
rected such engrossing activities as folk danc- 
ing, athletic games, storytelling, handicraft and 
apparatus play. Special playground features 
were seven evening carnivals, quoit and bicycle 
tournaments, an annual picnic and a baby show 
with over two hundred entries. Band concerts 
at parks and schools were frequent and some of 
them had community singing and dancing on 


the program. 

















BEFORE 





Gardening, the association believes, teaches 
children how to create. It also gives them the 
fundamentals of a business training. Last year 
Lancaster had three hundred twenty-two chil- 
dren’s gardens, each 12 x 21 feet. The children 
paid five cents for the plot and for eight packets 
of seed. Owing to the high cost of real estate, 
prices for gardening plots have this year gone 
up to ten cents. 

Last winter Lancaster children looked forward 
eagerly to Saturday mornings, because of the 
entertainments that the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association, in conjunction with the manage- 
ment of the Grand Theatre, arranged for them. 
Educational moving pictures, storytelling, sing- 
ing and little acts put on by children made up the 
program. Representatives from various organi- 
zations chaperoned these gatherings, which had 
an average attendance of five hundred. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS 
LANCASTER, PA. 


It’s a wise as well as public spirited 
property owner who gives the use of a 
vacant lot to the Lancaster, Pa., Recrea- 
tion and Playground Association for 


gardening purposes. 





AND AFTER! 




















FALSE ECONOMY IN 1811 





This group of Recreation workers at Lancaster, Pa., represents a high type of leadership. 
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Each member of the 
groop is a college graduate and all have passed the Playground training course given under the leadership of Miss 
Mildred Wiley, Superintendent of Recreation. 





False Economy in 1811 


“Tt be 


commissioners have provided space for a greater 


may a subject of merriment that the 
population than is collected at any spot on this 
China.” 
commissioners who drew up the street plans of 
New York City back in 1811. The economy of 
these commissioners and their failure to antici- 


side of Thus reads the report of the 


pate that they were planning one of the great 
centers of population of the entire world have 
brought about a tangled problem that is gravely 
puzzling public spirited New Yorkers. 

It is interesting to discover that even then 
some qualms were felt because so few breathing 
spaces were left. This is the way the commis- 
sion explains the matter: 

“Tt 
vacant spaces have been left and those so small ; 
for the benefit of fresh air and consequent pres- 
ervation of health. Certainly if the City of New 
York were destined to stand on the side of a 


may be a matter of surprise that so few 


small stream such as the Seine or the Thames, 
a great number of ample places might be need- 
ful; but those large arms of the sea which em- 
brace Manhattan Island render its situation, in 
regard to health and pleasure, as well as to con- 
venience of commerce, 
when therefore, from the same causes, the price 


peculiarly felicitous ; 
of land is so uncommonly great, it seemed proper 
to admit the principles of economy to greater 
influence than might, under circumstances of a 
different kind, have consisted with the dictates 
of prudence and the sense of duty.” 

The Russell Sage Foundation is making a 
start at undoing some of the harm caused bv 
It 


is initiating a regional plan of city development 


the lack of foresight shown a century ago. 


which includes the whole big area occupied by 
those who earn their livelihood in New York 
City—to the end that better working conditions, 
better housing, better transportation and _ better 
provision for leisure-time activities may be se- 
cured. 








170 PLEASURE PUZZLE 


SEAN AENRY 


Passive Pleasure Puzzle to Lady 
of Pre-Movie Age* 
JEAN HENRY 


‘Now, take my son for example,” said the old 
lady with the accordion-pleated smile. “He leads 
a very active life just being amused. All the 
young people do these days. 

“They watch endless motion pictures, never 
feeling any desire to rave and rant before an 
audience themselves. Why. I remember when I 
was young, we all used to elocute. Good land, 
I can remember the hundred different ways we 
used to do ‘Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight.’ It 
was hard to listen to the different ones giving the 








recitation, but the fun was in tearing your way ° 
through it. J used to listen to as many as ten 
recitations just for the chance to deliver ‘Who'll 
Buy My Roses?’ 

“Then there’s the question of music. Nowa- 
days the youngsters turn on the phonograph 
and sit and listen. Of course, it’s fine, but if 
I were young I’d want to do some of the scream- 
ing myself. 

“T tell you, it gets into their blood, this passive 
life. There’s my son. He thinks he’s an athlete 
because Sunday mornings he lies in bed reading 
the baseball and golf magazines. 

“Tt wasn’t like this in my day.” 





* Courtesy of San Francisco Examiner 


At Briar Brae Lodge in a comfortable old house a man and his wife entertained as their 
guests as many men struggling to “come back” as the house permits. One could dwell in this 
home for a year without being aware that he was anywhere else than in an unusually friendly home. 
This man has seized the secret, so simple after all, of emphasizing the normal part of man, not 
the abnormal, unhappy part. The normal man loves laughter, books, music. He finds them here 
and they inspire within him a purpose to leave behind him, outside the door, any unnatural 
appetite which cannot co-exist in his life with such things. 


—From The Survey. 


Recently the Foreign Press Service of New York offered a money prize for the best essay 
written by one of four hundred girls in one of the German schools where the children were then 


“striking’ ’in protest against the plan of education followed. 


In the winning essay written by a 


16-year-old girl, the daughter of a manufacturer, appears the following paragraph: 
“I believe that with work we shall find our way to beauty. It is not right to separate work 
and beauty. Work calls beauty into life. Work and beauty are like body and soul; they are 


friends, not enemies. 


In the world that is gone many sought beauty through idleness; in the 


world that we youth shall make beauty shall be found through work.” 














Behold! 





The Pioneers! 


THE HistoricAL PAGEANTS OF MICHIGAN 


ErHe, ARMES 


Groups of American Indians have taken an im- 
pressive part in community drama during the 
past year. In Oklahoma, at the Sapulpa pageant, 
they were among the actors. In Michigan, at the 
St. Clair County Festivals and Pageants, groups 
from the Algonquin and Winnebago tribes were 
leading actors. 

The three historical pageants of Michigan, 
South Carolina and Oklahoma stand out in the 
Community Service record of 1921 as great com- 
munity events. 

The story of the Michigan work directed by 
Nina B. Lamkin and Edna Keith, dramatic spec- 
ialists with Community Service (Incorporated), 
has striking phases of public interest. Five sep- 
arate communities, Capac, Algonac, Yale, St. 
Clair, and Beard’s Hill staged pageant scenes and 
festivals on a small scale and all five united in the 
big historic county pageant with 4500 actors, 
produced at Port Huron on the final day of the 
Centennial Celebration, July 9. 

In each of these local celebrations the town it- 
self was the hero and the history of the town, the 
plot. The story of each locality was told in so 
vivid and beautiful a manner that it can never 
hereafter be as dry as dust to any man who saw 
it. It will forever be a source of pride to natives 
of Michigan and to thousands of children a 
source of inspiration—a light to grow by! 

The actual historical facts of which the Epi- 
sodes were built, were woven together by sym- 
bolic interludes giving grace and unity to the 
whole. The people in each section gathered their 
history themselves and helped in the building of 
the Festivals. The mammoth Historical Pageant 
held at Port Huron included scenes from the Fes- 
tivals given in different sections of the county 
and Port Huron, groups in early Indian, French 
and English scenes. 

This series of Historical Festivals and the 
Great Pageant reflected past history, present 
achievements and future desires and were built 
upon civic ideals. The program of songs for each 
Festival and for the County Pageant was given by 
local choruses developed in each community. 

The superb figure of Chief White Wing, ad- 


vancing at the head of the Indian group to greet 
the Jesuit Fathers, La Salle and Hennepin, and 
make with them the solemn covenant of peace 
that blazed the way for the advance of the first 
planters into Michigan—this was a scene before 
which the descendants of those very planters 
bowed their heads. Chief White Wing is a Win- 
nebago Indian from Nebraska who poses for 
statues in the Chicago Art Institute. Chief 
Deerfoot formerly of Buffalo Bill’s Show; Lilia 
Red Wing, a Winnebago girl from Nebraska who 
has played opposite Dustin Farnum in The Squaw 
Man and many other pictures ; and a large group 
of Algonquins now living on Walpole Island in 
the neighborhood of Algonac, comprised these 
Indian actors. 

First the early Indian life of Michigan was 
portrayed; then the coming of the French; the 
voyageurs, trappers, fur traders, in fur caps, 
heavy mackinaws, stout boots and leggings such 
as they actually wore—and finally the landing of 
the Jesuits, with the cross carried aloft by the 
Father Superior. The Knights of Columbus 
gave La Salle, Hennepin and the rest as only de- 
vout Catholics could. Few will ever forget that 
planting of the cross in the wilderness amidst 
the kneeling figures of the Indians! 

Then ...a pause... and the lumbering 
prairie schooner. Behold, the pioneers! Coming 
on foot, on horseback and in those rickety old 
ghost wagons,—the great grand-fathers and the 
great grand-mothers of the people acting them 
and the people watching them. 

That early settler’s scene! They spread the 
meal in old frontier style, with coffee served 
from an iron kettle—a relic of the past—hanging 
under the schooner. They pitched tents, put up 
shacks. The first mail comes. An eighty-four 
year old St. Clair man who carried mail himself 
seventy years ago took this part again and wore 
the original plug hat in which he brought the 
mail! This took with the audience! 

It all took. 

The Procession of planters carrying oldtime 
tools, antiquated sickles, “finger scythes,” the first 

(Continued on page 183) 
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172 HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


Fort Valley Gives Peach Blossom 
Festival 


There are 5,161,569 peach trees in and around 
Ft. Valley, Georgia. In March every one of 
these trees turns into a big fragrant pink bouquet. 
In every direction you look about the town your 
eyes meet masses of these pink blossoms. 

What more appropriate spring festival could 
such a Georgia town have than a Peach Festival? 
This is what the local Community Service com- 
mittee decided this spring. The Mayor and other 
public-spirited men saw the advertising possi- 
bilities of the plan and proposed that a huge 
barbecue be given at the same time and that the 
Governor and members of the House and Senate 
at Atlanta be invited to take part as guests of 
honor. 

The idea was not long in taking possession of 
the entire community. Broken pavements were 
suddenly patched; the bank was painted; blos- 
soms appeared in every store window; informa- 
tion booths sprang up 

When the festival day arrived between 10,000 
and 12,000 people turned out. The guests were 
entertained during the morning by excursions 
through the miles of orchards. At noon they sat 
down to the barbecue. There was literally a mile 
of tables, each table decorated with peach blos- 
soms. More than 150 hogs and 10 cows had been 
slaughtered for the occasion. 350 gallons of 
Brunswick stew, 500 gallons of coffee, 3000 
loaves of bread, 3 barrels of pickles, and number- 
less bottles of “pop,” not to mention sundry 
extras, were consumed and everything was free! 
The Shriners’ band and several orchestras import- 
ed for the occasion did much to enliven the meal. 

After the crowd had been fed to its complete 
satisfaction and had listened to a talk by Gov- 
ernor Hardwick, they betook themselves to Oak- 
land Heights Park to witness the beautiful Blos- 
som Festival. On a stage covered with ever- 
greens and flowers against a natural background 
of peach trees, the King and Queen of Peach 
land held Court. They were entertained by the 
court musicians—otherwise known as the Com- 
munity Choral Society—and by the Goddess of the 
Orchard and her maidens who danced before the 
King and Queen and presented for their enter- 
tainment the Japanese masque called The Sun 
Goddess, in which the rice maidens, the cherry 
blossom maidens, wistaria maidens, and the God- 
dess of the Orchard strove with dances and other 


enticing wiles to lure the Sun Goddess from her 
cave and to appease her anger. At last, amid a 
shower of peach blossoms, the lovely Goddess ap- 
peared and promised a speedy return of spring 
and a prosperous season for the fruit grower. 
The day ended with a picturesque recessional 
as the King and Queen and all the royal party, 
the court musicians, and the gaily dressed players 
made their way back through the peach blossoms 
a colorful ending of the festival. 
The thought behind the entire Festival was 
an interpretation of the joyousness with which 
the planters greet the awakening of the peach 
trees, and the bursting forth into bloom of the 
acres upon acres of fruit trees which mean the 
life and happiness of the little valley. The fame 
of the festival has travelled all over the State and 
wide publicity has been given to it in the news- 
papers. Moving pictures of the pageant were 
shown in New York City. 








An Impressive Historical Pageant 


In Jacksonville, Florida, out in one of the 
pleasant residence parks of the city bordering 
the historic St. Johns River a great pageant 
took place during April. The very stage was 
a picture; an ancient Spanish fort shadowed 
by moss draped live oaks rising from a stretch 
of gleaming white sand. Out of the mist of 
centuries ago trooped the figures of the 
pageant; Indians, Spanish, French and Eng- 
lish. 

Three thousand actors took part. They rep- 
resented practically every school, club, civic 
and art organization in the city and many 
surrounding towns. Material for the pageant 
was compiled by the local History Committee 
assisted by the city’s public library workers, 
and the Florida Historical Society. The 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
sent drawings of the costumes of early Indians 
in Florida and interesting descriptions of their 
ancient ceremonials. 

The pageant opened with The Green Corn 
Festival, one of the most spiritual, beautiful 
and picturesque ceremonials of the early 
American Indians. Legends of the flowers, 
moss and trees of Florida were given by ryth- 
mic dances in the interludes. 

The dream of Ponce de Leon, “The Foun- 
tain of Youth,” was exquisitely portrayed by a 
group of young girls in pantomime and dance. 

















MAY DAY IN 


Pasadena Community Players 


The purpose of the Community Players—all 
volunteers—who entertain the city of Pasadena 
with such interesting presentations during the 
year, is not to make actors or profits but to 
provide opportunities for self expression and 
bring people together at the Community Play- 
house in cooperation for their own entertain- 
ment. This Playhouse is legally incorporated as 
a Non-Profit organization and operated on a 
strictly non-commercial basis. The active mem- 
bership fee is $1.00, sustaining members paying 
$25.00. In the five years of its existence, the 
Playhouse has put on eight Shakespearian plays, 
besides a number of plays by French, English 
and American authors. Original work has not 
been neglected, first productions of a number of 
plays having been given during the existence of 
the Playhouse. Out-of-door plays and pageants, 
a summer Art Colony, a juvenile dramatic de- 
partment, community sings, Easter and Christ- 
mas festivals have been conducted by the Com- 
munity Playhouse Association. The organiza- 
tion now numbers more than a thousand mem- 
bers. The repertory of the Community Players 
for 1921-22 is given below. 


1921 Repertory 1922 
Pasadena Community Players 
Pilgrim's Progress, John Bunyan (outdoors) 
August 10-13. 
Pomander Walk, Louis N. 
July 13-16. 
Seven Keys to Baldpate, Earl Derr Biggers, Sep- 
tember 15-24. 

Little IV omen, Louisa M. Alcott, October 13-22. 
The Dawn of a Tomorrow, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Nov. 17-26. 
Will O’Bishopsgate, Alfred 

5-10. 


Parker (outdoors) 


3rand, December 


The Things That Count, Laurence Eyre, Decem- 
ber 29-January 7. 

His House in Order, A. W. 
16-21. 

King Lear, William Shakespeare, January 26- 
February 4. 


Pinero, January 





SHREV EPORT 


Too Many Cooks, Frank Craven, February 13-18. 

Good Gracious, Annabelle, Clare Kummer, Feb. 
23-March 4. 

Beyond the Horizon, Eugene O'Neill, March 7 
and 8 (for members only). 

The Yellow Jacket, Hazelton and Benrimo (a 
revival), March 13-18. 

Strife, John Galsworthy, March 23-April 1. 

Sister Beatrice, Maurice Maeterlinck, April 
10-15. 

The Great Divide, William Vaughn Moody, April 
27-May 0. 

Ruddigore, Gilbert & Sullivan, May 15-20. 

Drama League Prize Play, May 25-June 3. 

Potash and Permutter in Society, Montague 
Glass, June 15-24. 

A little pamphlet issued by the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse Association, 83-85 Fair Oaks 
Avenue, Pasadena, California, describes in de- 
tail the arrangements necessary for the produc- 
tion of plays in the Community Playhouse. 


May Day in Shreveport 


A parade, 





“the biggest and best ever seen in 
the city”—so the Shreveport, La., people de- 
clare; a track meet taking in a thousand public 
school children, and a beautiful May day Festi- 
val—this was what closed the town half a day 
last First of May. 

The whole thing was financed on “big 
hopes,” as Grover C. Thames, Executive 
Director of Shreveport Community Service, 
said. 

There wasn’t a cent to operate on but the 
sale of seats on the grand stand and the pro- 
gram sales went a long way to pay the costs. 
Over seven thousand people attended and 
there was the most gratifying cooperation from 
the local schools, civic and business organi- 
zations and clubs. A parade consisting of 
about forty floats passed through the principal 
streets of the city out to the Fair Grounds 
A May Pole 
dance and crowning of the Queen of the May 
closed the fete. 


where the festival was given. 








Lord Bryce has written recently: “If it be improbable, it is yet not impossible, that, as 
impatience with tangible evils has in the past substituted democracy for oligarchy or mon- 
archy, so a like impatience may in the future reverse the process.” 

Democracy is still on trial. We have faith that it can be made to succeed, to succeed 
more and more, but if democracy is to succeed there must be throughout not only America, 
but throughout other republics, the spirit of Community Service. 














What Unique Activity Is Your Playground Conducting? 


SoME NEw STuNTS 


Mr. A. W. Buley, Director of Public Recrea- 
tion, Kingston, New York, describes two stunts 
which he has found successful and which he is 
glad to pass on to other recreational directors. 


A Boxinc MATCH 


This stunt may be used at gatherings of older 
boys (of high school age), men’s clubs or even at 
mixed parties of young people or adults. It was 
recently used with great success at a gathering of 
over one hundred men. 

To create interest it was announced that a box- 
ing match would be the entertainment for the 
next meeting, and a fake match was arranged 
between two of the men present. A goodly num- 
ber appeared on the night of the meeting and sev- 
eral of the men brought along rubber soled shoes 
so that they might not be at a disadvantage when 
boxing. 

The director in charge exhibited a pair of box- 
ing gloves before the meeting opened, and many 
were the friendly challenges that took place as 
the men came forward to feel and to try on the 
gloves. It was explained that due to the number 
present it would be impossible to give everyone a 
chance to exhibit his skill so those to take part 
would be chosen by lot. Upon entering the room 
each man had been given a ticket bearing a num- 
ber, a duplicate of which had been placed in a 


hat. Four numbers were drawn. The men draw-: 


ing these numbers were asked to step forward 
and put on the gloves. It so happened that a 
tall man drew a short man as a partner, much to 
the amusement of the crowd. They were then 
seated at a long table facing the audience, the 
glove was removed from the left hand of each, 
and a package was placed in front of each con- 
testant. 
tained lumber, hammer, nails, hinges and a catch 


They were told that this package con- 


and it was the object of this boxing match to 
see who could build a box in the shortest possible 
time. Timers and judges were appointed. In 
case a box was not properly constructed it was 
returned to the builder much to the delight of the 
spectators who crowded so close that the con- 


testants barely had room to work. Funny prizes 
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were awarded to the first two contestants to 
finish. 

If properly worked up the surprise element of 
this stunt as well as the awkwardness of the men 
handling the small nails and the hammer will be 
appreciated by the contestants themselves as well 
as the spectators. 

The material needed for one box included: 4 
pieces of wood 4” x4”%x12” (poplar or any 
other soft wood); 2 pieces 4”x4”x334”; 1 
pair Y%” strap hinges; 1%” hook and 
an eye for the same; 3214” finishing nails; 
1 small tack hammer. The equipment should 
be wrapped in a neat package and kept out of 
sight until just before it is to be used. 


Hat TRIMMING CONTEST 


Another stunt which may be used to good ad- 
vantage in groups of young people and adults is 
a hat trimming contest. In the garrets of many 
homes can be found many old hats which may 
be secured for the asking. These should be gath- 
ered, the trimming removed from the shapes, 
mixed up and placed on a large table in the cen- 
ter of the room. 

The men who are to do the trimming (from 
four to six men may work at one time), may be 
chosen by lot. Each man is given an untrimmed 
hat. At a signal he selects a piece of trimming 
to be used. Only one piece of trimming may 
be chosen at a time and no new pieces are to be 
taken until the previous piece has been fastened 
to the shape. Small prizes may be awarded for 
the best trimmed hat. 

If every man present is given a hat to trim the 
women should be given small tissue paper hats, 
(these can be secured at any stationery store at a 
small cost), which have been numbered on the 
inside. A number should also be concealed in 
the inside of the shape the men are trimming. 
After the prizes have been awarded it may be an- 
nounced that the men and women having the same 
numbers in their hats are partners. They will 
exchange hats and wear them during the period 
refreshments are served. 

If the committee in charge have money avail- 
able bright colored flowers may be purchased 
from a Five and Ten Cent store. These will be 
found to be a great help in trimming the hats. 


























The Question Box 


Question: Can you tell me of a successful 
remodelling of an old building for a community 
building ? 


The Community Welfare Club of Waterbury, 
Vermont, noticed that young people were congre- 
gating around street lamps, and that the street 
corners seemed to be the only place men had to 
go in their spare time. The Village Hall, almost 
seventy years old and rather dilapidated, was 
doing very little to live up to the community 
significance of its title. The Fire and Water De- 
partments occupied the first floor. Occasionally 
the second floor was used for town meetings or 
basketball games, but it had not a large enough 
seating capacity to be of real use. 

The Community Welfare Club saw possibili- 
ties in the old building. It was estimated that 
$4,500 would turn it into a modern community 
house. More than enough was raised through a 
subscription drive and through fairs and enter- 
Soon the transformation began to 
take place under the direction of a competent 
All Waterbury was. saying, “You 
wyuldn’t know the Village Hall!” and eagerly 


tainments. 
architect. 


awaiting the opening. 

The entire floor system of the first floor was 
removed and renewed, and balconies with a seat- 
ing capacity of 250 were constructed on the sides 
and front of the second floor. Granite steps, con- 
crete walks and grass plots made the approach 
very attractive. The village fathers paid for the 
coat of paint that was a very telling detail. In- 
side the building a pool room and rooms for men, 
women, and children were partitioned off and 
furnished. A small kitchen, lavatories, shower 
baths and steam heat were installed. 

One of the most interesting things about 
Waterbury’s community building is the fact that 
its by-laws make each resident of the community 
a member of the club possessing a vote. Those 
who wish to do so may pay monthly dues, but 
there is no obligation, and the non-paying mem- 
ber is denied none of the privileges. At present 
the pledges of members bring in about $850 year- 
ly. 

The building is under supervision from 1 p. m. 
to 10 p. m., a local man being employed as 
supervisor and janitor. A Board of Directors of 


twenty-one members manages the club’s affairs, 
while a House Committee of three members has 
direct supervision of activities. 


Question: Will you please tell me how to 
organize a novelty meet? 


The young people of Warren, Ohio, had a gala 
day of fun and competition in a Novelty Meet 
and Pushmobile Contest. The schools assembled 
at the High school grounds at 1:30 on Saturday, 
March 18th, to join the line of march. Each 
school had its “dummy” band, which pressed into 
service cow bells, horns, tubs, can—every imple- 
ment of recognized noise-making value. They 
lost no opportunities in following the unfamiliar 
but interesting suggestion—“Boys and girls from 
each school may clown up, paint up, trim bi- 
cycles, wagons or any other equipment desired, 
and also may have school yells, banners and 
signs.” 





ENTRIES 


The entries to the contest totalled 914. All 
entries must have been made by 4:30 p. m. of 
the day before the meet. Substitutes could be 
provided if they also were entered before this 
time. Information or suggestions regarding the 
meet could be secured from the high school or 
from Community Service. 


EVENTS 


The meet took place on a prominent street in 
front of the Court House. There were boys’ and 
girls’ divisions, the boys trying each event first. 
Ten boys and ten girls were allowed to enter in 
each of the following: Tin Can Stilt Race, Stilt 
Walking Race, Roller Skating Race and Tug of 
War. There were about five entries from each 
school for pushmobile events, each pushmobile 
having a pusher and a driver. Three boys and 
three girls from each school could take part in 
the nail driving contest, nails and planks being 
supplied. Twenty boys and twenty girls com- 
posed the teams from each school for Hand 
Shinney. 

The program was as follows: 

1. Tin can stilt race. 
can may be used) 


30 yards (any sort of 
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2. Stilt Walking Race. 30 yards (12 inches 
minimum from ground 

3. Roller Skating Race. 100 yards 

t. Pushmobile Races. 100 yards (make, or use 
old wheels, boxes, carriages or wagons ) 

5. Tug of War. 10 on a team. 

6. Nail Driving Contest. 1 minute (use any 
kind of hammer ) 

7. Hand shinney. 20 on a team. 3 minute 


games 


Game Hour Increases Church 
Attendance 


When Community Service held a play institute 
in Richmond, Indiana, the First Methodist 
Church was one of the churches to send a repre- 
sentative to take the course. Since then every 
Thursday evening after the mid-week service of 
this church a game hour has been held, partici- 
pated in by old folks and young folks and chil- 
dren. 

These metamorphosed mid-week meetings be- 
gin with a supper between six and seven served 
in turn by different organizations of the church 
and Sunday school \ sliding scale of prices 
for these suppers has been worked out so that 
the larger your family the less you pay in pro- 
portion. For example the first two in a family 
pay thirty cents each, the next person or two 
persons pay twenty cents each and the next 
ten cents each. Thus a family of six can get 
supper all around for $1.20 and it is cheaper to 
bring them all than to leave any member at 
home to rifle the ice box and pantry. 

From seven to eight is the regular evening 
service. After the service the people are divided 
into four groups for games, adults, young people, 
juniors and children. A visitor to one of these 
gatherings counted 180 people present. More- 
over, the minister testifies that since the beginning 
of these mid-week programs his Sunday morning 
congregation have been larger by one-third and 
that the spirit of friendliness and sociability has 
increased among the families of the congre- 


gation. 


Winchendon Tests Its Music 


Memory 


“You're ‘way off—that’s not the Sextet from 
Lucia, that’s Cavalleria Rusticana!’’ The speak- 
er was one of two earnest small boys who had 
paused on a street corner in Winchendon, Massa- 
chusetts. “Well, then, whistle it again. I got 
to know them all,” replied his friend, somewhat 
abashed. 

Winchendon’s first Music Memory Contest 
was on, and there were not many days before the 
final show-down, when all those who had been 
learning the Communnity Service list of musical 
selections were to hear them played and to com- 
pete in writing the names of selections and com- 
posers. Not only school children, but adults, 
were availing themselves of the many opportun- 
ities to learn these twenty-four representatives 
of the world’s best music. Sets of records for 
use in the schools and at entertainments were do- 
nated by the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Teachers’ Association. The library trustees put 
a set of records on their shelves to be loaned 
like books, and found it hard to keep one “in” 
for more than half an hour. 

Hotels and music stores kept open house. At 
the churches on Sunday, organ preludes were 
music memory selections. The moving picture 
shows ran weekly announcements of the selec- 
tions for the week and their composers, while 
the movie pianists accompanied screen scenes 
with Schumann and Rachmaninoff. The town 
hall was packed for a local talent concert, at 
which everything sung and played was strictly 
Music Memory. 

When the contest finally arrived, 150 children 
were on the floor and many of the adults who 
filled the balcony took the test. Prizes had been 
donated by the Women’s Club and the Lunch 
Club. Nine children had absolutely correct ans- 
wers and each won a five dollar gold piece. The 
ten next highest received Victrola Books of the 
Opera, while the following ten received What 
We Hear in Music. The Wheeler School made 
the best average, and now proudly exhibits a satin 
banner. 








Are Community Service and the recreation movement becoming a philanthropic, char- 
itable movement, where the more well-to-do work for those who are less well off, or is it con- 
tinuing a movement for all the people, by all the people? This question has several times 
been asked recently. It is, of course, for all of the workers throughout the country in the 
community service, leisure time movement to give the answer and to keep the work a great 
civic work representative of every group in the community and in the nation. 
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Yakima Scores 


The following letter indicates what the local 
Service in Yakima means to the community: 
| take great pleasure in unqualifiedly endors 
ing the activities of Yakima Community Service 
would mention particularly one feature of the 


service, which has come under my personal ob 
servation. 

Some months ago, Mr. Jack H. Vincent, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, organized the Yakima Ath 
letic Club, the membership of which is composed 
of boys ranging from fifteen to twenty-one years 
of age, many of whom, through neglectful or un- 
fortunate home influences, stood in danger of 
being tempted to wrong-doing ; while others had, 
for one reason or another, been denied more 
than an extremely meager education. This club 
now has more than 150 enthusiastic members, 


who regularly attend meetings conducted by 
themselves, under the guidance of Mr. Vincent. 
Their activities are many, all looking to the 


mental, moral and physical improvement not 
only of the members, but of several boys who 
have made missteps, repented, promised good 


behavior, and been given a chance by the author- 
ities to show their worthiness. Two such boys 
have been paroled by me to this club and have 
been given such assistance and encouragement 
that they appear to have been saved from a ca- 
reer of idleness and, probably, crime. 

lub conducts a night school; encourages 
and assists its members to find suitable emplov- 


ment and provides many forms of proper amuse- 
ment and sports calculated not only to entertain 
its members, but to develop them physically. 
They engage in many other activities and have 
undertaken and successfully carried out several 
community enterprises, such as the placing of 
street signs at intersections, and generally have 
been converted from boys without an aim to 
self-respecting young men, who appreciate some 


They have been 
and are being taught that somebody cares for 


of the responsibilities of life. 


them and a new light has dawned upon them. 
Community Service, under Mr. Vincent’s leader- 
ship, is thus doing a wonderful service for this 
community, and while this is but one of many of 
its activities, this alone commends it to the most 
hearty support and deep appreciation of all our 
citizens 

Very truly yours, 

GeorcE B. HoLpen, 

Judge of Superior Court 


Fourteen Acres of Play for 
Massachusetts Village 


The village of Florence, Massachusetts, has 
just been presented with fourteen acres of land 
to be used exclusively for play. The donor, Mr 
Julius P. Maine, has lived in Florence for more 
than half of his eighty-three vears and has been 
long known to the children of the place for his 
marble scrambles. Every spring for many years 
he has given the youngsters a lively scramble 
by scattering among them—first hundreds of 
marbles, then dozens of baseballs and finally a 
pailful of pennies. It is a safe guess that no 
child goes home without at least a penny. 

Mr. Maine’s fourteen acre gift will mean much 
to both the children and grown people of Flor- 
ence. There is plenty of room for a baseball 
diamond, a football field, tennis courts and out- 
door apparatus for the children without any- 
body getting in anybody's way and without any 
body being disturbed by the noise. There is 
talk of restoring an old mill dam in Mill River 
which runs by the playground and giving the 
boys and girls a chance for bathing. 

In order that the care of this play field may 
not be a burden to the taxpayers, Mr. Maine is 
asking the boys and girls to take hold and help 
clean up the grounds for use and to help in keep- 
ing them in order throughout the summer. 


City Baseball Commission in 


Middletown, Ohio 


Middletown, Ohio, has just appointed a City 
Baseball Commission. It is made up of a group 
of the city’s representative citizens and is under 
the jurisdiction of the Park Board. 

The big job of this Commission will be to see 
that each of the different teams and leagues gets 
an equal chance on the baseball fields. This will 
be no trifling task, for of baseball teams there 
are many in Middletown and of baseball grounds 
there are not so many. There are Sunday School 
Leagues, industrial leagues, business men’s 
leagues and so called sand lot teams. 

The Commission will pass on all schedules, will 
allot the various diamonds under the control of 
the Park Board and will name all paid umpires. 
The first move of the Commission was to call a 
meeting of managers of all the teams to discuss 
plans for the season. 
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A Middletown newspaper commenting on the 


Commission says: “The days of the slam pang 
unorganized sand lot game are gone and in their 
wlace has come the organization for the bencfit 
of the whole which so conduct the sport that 


the maximum numb teams and players will 


benefit and a spirit ooperation replace the 


confusion of the pa 


Neighborhood Activities in 
New Haven 

Getting hold of the people who do not usually 
participate has occupied much of the thought 
and effort of the New Haven Neighborhood <As- 
sociations. Miss DeWire, the Community Ser- 
vice director, describes how some of these associa- 
tions are organized. 

“In one district we interviewed several of the 
representative people, getting the name from the 
churches, banks, schools, women’s clubs, factories, 
and got our committee that way. In another we 
interviewed a successfully operating civic club 


whose recreational activities had not been de- 


veloped, and we now have a joint committee. 
Their recreational committee forms our Com- 
munity Service Committee, with some additional 
people whom we discovered. In this paructilar 
neighborhood — w« a “Community Get 
together,” and got one of the factories to put on a 
small stunt. We had over 300 people there, and 


passed out membership cards. This was our 
initial meeting, and from these returned cards, 
we have a pretty good idea of what the people 
want, and whom we can add to our committee. 

“In another district where it seemed impossible 
to get any interested people, we had an enter- 


1 


tainment given by the four schools in the neigh- 
borhood. We tried to get the children who never 
took part in such things to be the participants. 
We had games for everybody, and from the 


mothers and fathers who came, we were able to 


form a tentative committee. In another locality, 
we started by taking the children who attended 
night school, and giving them an hour of folk 
dancing. Througl group, we got a group 
of older girls for basket ball, and through this, in 
turn, we are getting our general neighborhood 


committee. 
“We have been having theatre parties once a 


month. We buy out the first balcony and part 


of the orchestra at a flat rate, then sell the tickets 
at a very reduced price. We send invitations to 
all factories, organizations, and the Board of 
Education, and in this way, we’ve ben able to get a 
line on people we might never have known or 
been able to interest.” 

Popular summer activites included truck pic- 
nics, each guest bringing a lunch and twenty- 
five cents. The quarter paid for a_ truck 
ride to and from the picnic place and for ice 
cream. These picnics were advertised by sending 
relays of children from house to house heralding 
the event and by posting notices about the neigh- 
borhood four or five days in advance. 

Block frolics are another popular neighbor- 
hood activity quite as popular as block dances. 
The committee in charge plans a neighborhood 
field day with separate events for boys, girls, 
women and men and events for boys and girls to- 
gether and men and women together. A band 
is secured when it is possible. When a band is 
not to be had an enlivening orchestra is supplied 
by a group of mandolin players or a victrola on 
some veranda. These frolics usually end with 
singing. 

In each ward there is a hiking club in two 
divisions—juniors, those between twelve and six- 
teen, seniors, from sixteen to seventy or over. 
Interneighborhood hikes are planned. 

Other interneighborhood events are to include 
a series of dramatic stunts performed by the 
different dramatic clubs. 


From the Prisoner’s Viewpoint 


The following letter was sent by a man in the 
military prison at Mare Island, California, to the 
Community Service organizer in San Francisco. 

No doubt this will be a surprise to you, but it 
certainly is a pleasure to me as a means of show- 
ing my appreciation for the joy you have brought 
to me in the past year through your weekly en- 
tertainments and pictures. Words cannot express 
my gratitude and appreciation to you and your 
organization for all you have done for us and 
you cannot imagine what cheer and joy you bring 
to us every Thursday night, that is our biggest 
day here due to your great work. It certainly is 
more than a luxury while in this present condi- 
tion that we are to be able to look forward t 
such pleasant hours. 
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RuRAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS. By Augustus W. 
Hayes, Assistant Professor of Sociology, Tulane 








niversity, Louisiana. Published by the University 

of Chicago Press. Price $1.50. 
In this book Professor Hayes discusses the changing 
psychology of the farmer, his changing economic and 


d searches for some unit around which 


al 

to organize effectively community life. He shows the 
close relation between the psychology of the early 
farmer and the kind of community life he has had 
The farmer of the early days was a highly individual- 
ized person who went out and conquered the wilder- 
ness and wrested from it a piece of land of his own 
Isolation and absorption on the part of the farmer in 
his task made the individual farm necessarily a self 
sufficing unit. When schools were built and school dis- 
tricts marked out the sole idea was to build a one-room 
schoolhouse so located as to accommodate the children 
of anywhere from a dozen to thirty or forty families 
and permit them to walk to and from school. All the 
the early farmer’s “psychologic handicaps were con- 
centrated and symbolized in the little school and per- 
petuated by the sm: illness of the school.” 

Today the farmer’s needs are quite different from 
the early days. No longer is the individual farmer 
self-sufficing; he is very dependent upon the outsid« 
world. He is being thrown more and more in contact 
with strong competitive forces. The telephone, the 
rural mail delivery, good roads and automobiles ar« ° - 
breaking down the farmer’s isolation. Consolidation of His Majesty, 
schools, federation of churches building and maintain- 
ing community centers “have cut wider and deeper into 
the old individualistic state.” Isolated one-room schools . 
are giving place to the consolidated school with many oun Am 
classrooms, a gymnasium and an auditorium. In one g erica 
ounty in Indiana where there were in 1890, 131 small 

ile rural schools there are today twenty-one co; 


social neaie 





Purveyors to 


s< lidated schools 

n these consolidated schools, in Professor Hayes’ 
pinion, “an excellent framework is being erected which 
onnects the community with every other community 

An organization of first rank around which 

all can gather regardless of church, lodge, society or For thirty years outfitters of 
other affiliations. In the common moral and financial 
support of the consolidated school we have our first 
community organization and our chief agency for co America’s best playgrounds 
ordination of agencies, forces and institutions 


Professor Hayes stresses the need for consolidation 
and cooperation in the country for greater social oppor- 
tunities as well as for the purpose of meeting economic 
problems. “The ultimate need of the open country is 
“ development of community effort and of social re- WRITE FOR CATALOG 
sources” he quotes from a report of a commission on 
country life. In speaking of the possibilities of the 
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BATTLE CREEK 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A progressive school founded on the 
best methods of physical education. 


Other distinctive features:— The great 


medical department of the Sanitarium— 


hydrotherapy—massage—medical gymnastics 
—indoor and outdoor swimming pools and 
gymnasiums—club room — business training 
and courses in National and Local Social 


Forces included. 

The third year specializes in School, Medical 
Fields. Partial self-support 
Fall term begins September. 


or Industrial 
opportunities. 
STANDARD COURSE—Three years and six 
weeks Camp Life—for high school graduates. 
Graduates given Life Teaching Certificate by 
the State of Michigan. 

SUMMER CAMP SCHOOL — Six weeks. 
Official Girl Scouts Camp. Playground and 
dancing courses and aquatic sports. 


Address, for catalog and other information 


DR.LINDA M. ROTH 


DEAN 


BATTLE CREEK, Mich. 


Box P, 
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consolidated school as a unit of country life he says 
“plays, athletic games and luncheons held at the school 
will draw the community together in an informal way, 
produce acquaintanceship extending throughout the dis- 
trict and will arouse a community pride. The spirit of 
team work grows up, cooperation between individuals 
and groups develops in a most informal way but all 
of which, by proper direction and guidance will lead 
to more formal relationships and more significant lines 
of endeavor. 

This book contains much of interest to all who are 
concerning themselves with the enrichment of rural 
community life. 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. A Selected List. Compiled by 
Kate Oglebay. Published by H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York. Price $.50 

Miss Kate Oglebay has compiled for the New York 

Drama League and the Inter-Theater Arts, Inc., a 

very complete selected list of Plays for Children classi- 

fied under the headings Reference Books, Books about 

Costumes and Scenery, Books of Stories and Poems 

for Storyplaying, Storytelling, Readings and Recita- 

tions, Plays, Books of Plays, Plays for Christmas and 

Plays for Other Holidays. As in all Miss Oglebay’s 

lists the plays are described in detail and for this 

reason the list will be found especially valuable. 


Katherine Lord. 
Price 


PLAYS FOR ScHooL, AND Camp. By 
Published by Little, Brown and Company. 
$1.50 


This is a collection of plays which have the merit 
of being easily and quickly put on. All have very 
simple settings. The Raven Man, an Indian play, The 
Masque of the Pied Piper, and Buried Treasure, a 
playing-pirate story, are especially suited to outdoor 
production. The Raven Man gives girls an opportuni- 
ty to show their skill in water sports. Kris Kringle 
Makes a Flight is a Christmas Eve play which com- 
bines the singing of the old favorite Christmas carols 
with a simple story. A dramatization of the story 
of The Three Bears and a play of childhood in Japan 
laid at the time of the famous Festival of Dolls com- 
plete the collection. Practical suggestions are made 
for costumes and stage settings. 

These plays were prepared by the authors to meet 
definite needs and are within the skill of the average 
boy and girl in school, or club, or church, or settle- 
ment. 


Manuat or Puysica, Epucation. Issue by the State 
Board of Education of West Virginia 

The State Board of Education of West Virginia has 
recently issued a Manual of Physical Education pre- 
pared by Melville Stewart, Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, which will be a very important factor in the 
promotion of physical education and play in that state. 
Posture, story plays, games, contests, folk dances, mass 
athletics, athletic badge tests and health activities, as 
well as drills, setting up exercises and similar phases 
of physical work are all outlined in a very practical 
manner. Pictures and illustrations showing homemade 
apparatus make the form of this manual unusually 
attractive. 


The May number of The Playground con- 
tains what is in my opinion the finest collection of 
practical matter ever put in a publication of 
this kind. 
DANIEL CHASE, 
New York State Department of Education 
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Master or servant—which shall it be? 





Here is your book 


THE IRON MAN 
INDUSTRY 


By Arthur Pound 





What, in short, are likely to be the effects of the 
common and growing use of automatic machinery in industrial production upon American 
life, political institutions, and social standards, upon homes, schools, and children? 


Here is a book which considers every angle of this many-sided problem. It is a searching 
analysis of the action of THE IRON MAN in his effect upon human lives. Mr. Pound is 
peculiarly fitted to conduct this keenly absorbing discussion; and his viewpoint is not limited 
to the individual or the community; it considers national, even international, aspects. $1.75 
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Home Play 


(Continued from page 157) 


told of games and occupations learned at school 
and in this way mutual interests were fostered 
ind cemented. The family had a hard and fast 
“ule that there should be no conversation at the 
table about what have been called “The Five D’s 
—disaster, disease, dentistry, dirt and death.” 


When There Are Guests 

When the children have guests the occasion 
may be in the nature of a party. The children 
may assist in making place cards, the chief ad- 
vantage of which lies in the fact that these cards 
immediately become the topics of general in- 
terest and the young guest may join in the con- 
versation with out the moment’s embarrassment 


of being the new thing toward which everyone 
is looking. One successful place card for an 
affair of this kind had on its face, in addition 
to the guest’s name, a conundrum. The answer 
was placed on the reverse side to be looked at 
after all have tried to guess the answer. Some 
artistic stickers will add to the effectiveness of 
the cards. 
A Picnic Supper 

On a rainy day when a change in the daily 
routine seems desirable, the Brown family have 
much fun in planning a surprise for father by 
serving supper as a picnic. Boxes and baskets 
are packed as if for a picnic in the woods. The 
furniture is removed from the middle of the 
dining or living room and everything possible is 
done to make the room look like a shady, woodsy 
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MURDOCK 
OUTDOOR BUBBLE FONT 
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ATHLETIC BADGE 
TESTS FOR BOYS 


Readers of The Playground have long been 
familiar with the Athletic Badge Tests for 
Boys. These tests have just been revised by a 
committee of experts and are available in their 
new form. Write to the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America for a copy 
of the Badge Test pamphlet which will be 
sent you free. 


1 Madison Avenue New York City 














spot. All the plants in the house are assembled 
to add as much greenery as possible and then 
an approach to a twilight lighting is made by 
using certain lamp shades. The boys may make 
a camp stove and put under it a make-believe 
fire. The kettle of hot cocoa, or whatever the 
drink may be, may be brought in from the kitchen 
and placed on the stove. Everyone sits on the 
floor on blankets and paper table cover and nap- 
kins are used, as well as paper plates. After 
supper storytelling, singing and the playing of a 
stringed instrument make a delightful evening’s 
program. 
Just Before Holidays 

Before each holiday some member of the 
Brown family is delegated to learn the origin of 
the day and something about it that is par- 
ticularly interesting to tell the rest of the family 
at the table. 


The Play Spirit 
(Continued from page 148) 
“What is experienced in the gymnasium or on 
the athletic field, can have great significance both 


for the individual and for society. When Youth 
bends before the prevailing tone and the rules in 
force and builds upon the good comradeship in 
force, then a good foundation for community 
feeling is laid. That gladness and richness which 
youth here experiences and comprehends, can 
perhaps awaken the will to defend great national 
values, one of which is, indeed, companionship of 
countrymen together in song and athletics.” 


ARTICLES ON RECREATION IN MAGAZINES 


Physical Training—Present Status of Physical Educa- 
tion in Japan—By Franklin H. Brown— A survey of 
facilities in Japan including playgrounds. 

Camps for Men. By C. A. Wiltbach. 

Christian Herald—Everybody Neighbors Through Song. 
By Kenneth S. Clark. 

Better Times—Pulling Together—Work of the Park 
Community Council of New York City. 

American City—New Swimming Pools in Birmingham 
Alabama—‘Selling” Recreation to a Municipality— 
Utica, N. Y. 

Homelands—Games for the Country—Raymond G 
Bressler. How Red Oak Does It—C. R. Hoffer 
The Story of a community church. A Rural Indus- 
trial Organization for Community Work—By Frank 
A. Wilder. 

An Ideal Rural Community Center—By Howard A. 
Kauffman. 

The Service Magazine. “Remember W. C. C. S.—Mar- 
garet Mochrie. 

The Modern City. Feeding the Spirit of Childhood. 
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CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
1835 W. Lake St. COMPANY Chicago, Ill. 
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EST. 1870 "PHONE WATKINS 6976 
H. POPPER & SON 
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TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers and 
Swimming Instructors. 

Thorough preparation in all branches under strong faculty of experienced men and women. 

Our graduates are filling the most responsible positions in the country. High School graduates from accredited schools admitted without 
examination. Fine dormitories for non-resident students. Summer Term June 26-August 5. Wetomachek Camps—Power Lake, Wis. 

for girls, ages 9 to 22. 

We are now in our new building in a fine residential section of Chicago—within walking distance of two of Chicago's finest Parks and 
of the Chicago University. New gymnasiums—new class rooms and laboratories—new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities and 


C > t. 
Sia CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For illustrated catalog address Box 45, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago. III. 











BOY SCOUT SONG BOOK The official collection ef over 200 Songs for Camp, School, 
Community and the Home. Order now! 40c postpaid 
When a boy says a book (Boy Scout Song Book) is ‘‘dandy”’ it m2ans much in their parlancs, aud I think 
you are familiar with their larguage.'’—Frede.ick E. Chapman, Silver Bay, N. Y. 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Dept. A, 221 Columbus Ave., BJSTON 17, MASS. 


Publishers of Indian Games and Dances, Indian Action Songs, Twice 55 Community Songs, etc. 








Parks and Recreation. Public Park and Forest. Forests Behold ! The Pioneers ! 


and Recreation—By Arthur H. Carhart. 
Public Park and Forest. Statistics showing national, . . . ~ 
state and municipal park acreage in states in the (Continued from page 17/1) 
United States. ‘ 
The Palisades. Reereation offered by Palisades Inter- preacher; the buck-board wedding, old games, 
state Park—By Harold A. Caparn. _ sAaps old songs, old fiddles, old fiddlers—*When you, 
Making Things, Devoted to the use of handicraft ac- a ia ; 
tivities in the Recreation Department. and I were Young, Maggie. 
ae tors  iaateaaate wt St Joougn Provides Recres- The combined audiences were estimated at 30,- 
tion fora rys . . 
Recreation Department Program May-June. O00. The series of entertainments has opened the 
\\ Fae EET etn ° . P 
MA a ns Na =, Sports. way tor many community enterprises such as the 
Mumble-the- Peg, er i . By, . 
Outdoor Sports Association. establishment of athletic clubs, organized rural 
Memphis’ Big Swimming Pool. lay, choruses and d ic 
g: : ay, ses and dramatic groups throughout 
From Park to Playground—Van Cleve Park, Muinne- fy 5 6 


apolis St. Clair County. 


North Carolina Community Progress —Church-By-The- Above all, the people there say: “This is the 
Side of the Road. Community activities of a Greens- is Si ‘ ; 
hore Church ural echoel as a social center. biggest thing that we have ever done all together. 

Community Life Campaign. : The next will be still bigger. We know now that 

Playground for School and Community. Suggestions 


for layout and equipment. we can do it. 


Please mention THE PLAYGROUND when writing to advertisers 
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The 
Recognized 
Textbook on 
Playground . 
Planning---- 








This 128-Page Medart Catalog is recog- i 
nized everywhere as a textbook on Play- 
ground Planning and installations. It 
shows in detail just what apparatus is 
best suited for boys, for girls and for 
smaller children. It shows ideal play- 

ground layouts, where cost is secondary | 
to service and it shows, too what com- 

binations are most desirable for smaller | 
communities or centers where only a | 
limited appropriation is available. 





And, of course, it points out convincing- 
ly just why you shouid always specify 
Medart Playground equipment. 


Add this elaborate book to your library 
—it is an actual help to anyone inter- 
ested in Playgrounds and Playground 
Planning. Sent promptly on request. 





FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 







Potomac & De Kalb, St. Louis,Mo. 
New York 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Chicago 326 W. Madison St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Bessemer Bldg. 
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ame, \\ERICA is a land of but one people, gathered from many countries. 
Some came for love of money and some for love of freedom. What- 
ever the lure that brought us, each has his gift. Irish lad and Scot, 
Englishman and Dutch. Italian, Greek and French, Spaniard, Slav, Teuton, 
Norse, Negro— all have come bearing gifts and have laid them on the Altar 
of America. 


All brought their music—dirge and dance and wassail song, proud march and 
religious chant. All brought music and their instruments for the making of 
music, those many children of the harp and lute. 


All brought their poetry, winged tales of man’s many passions, folk songs 
and psalm, ballads of heroes and tunes of the sea, lilting scraps caught from 
sky and field, or mighty dramas that tell of primal struggles of the profoundest 
meaning. All brought poetry. 


All brought art, fancies of the mind, woven in wood or wool, silk, stone or 
metal—rugs and baskets, gates of fine design and modeled gardens, houses 
and walls, pillars, roofs, windows, statues and painting 





all brought their 
art and hand craft. 


Then, too, each brought some homely thing, some touch of the familiar home 
field or forest, kitchen or dress—a favorite tree or fruit, an accustomed flower, 





a style in cookery or in costume—each brought some homelike, familiar thing. 


. 


And all brought hands with which to work. 
And all brought minds that could conceive. 


And all brought hearts filled with home—stout hearts to drive live minds; 
live minds to direct willing hands. 


These were the gifts they brought. 


Hatred of old-time neighbors, national prejudices and ambitions, traditional 
fears, set standards of living, graceless intolerance, class rights and the 
demand of class—these were barred at the gates. 


At the Altar of America we have sworn ourselves to a single loyalty. We 
have bound ourselves to sacrifice and struggle, to plan and to work for this 
land. We have given that we may gain, we have surrendered that we may 
have victory. We have taken an oath that the world shall have a chance to 
know how much of good may be gathered from all countries and how solid in 
its strength, how wise, how fertile in its yield, how lasting and sure is the life 
of a people who are one. 

Franklin K. Lane 
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